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This American visitor didn’t find a single 
harp-plunking bog-trotter in sight 


[reland is a Land 


of Surprises 


HERBERT E., 


7 (THERE is “ The Ould Sod ”? 

Where is that backward 
fairyland of shillelaghs and pigs in 
the parlour that Ireland is reputed 
to be? As that inevitable character, 
the Irish-American who has finally 
made it back:to the land of his 
grandparents, I’ve been here a 
little more than a month and I’m 
still looking for leprechauns. 

Oh, I know what’s become of 
the Little People, all right. They’ve 
all emigrated to the States where 
they dwell in sugar-coated pent- 
houses overlooking Central Park 


MOULTON 


and come out for their annual 
revels every March the 17th. But 
that technicolour “ Emerald Isle ” 
so dear to the hearts of misguided 
politicians and songsmiths the 
world over—where can that be 
found ? 

Mind you, I’m not in the least 
disappointed that the real Ireland 
has a wild beauty all its own and 
an enormous potential undreamt of 
overseas. Discovering fact in place 
of fiction is making me feel like 
Columbus in reverse. But some- 
where along the propaganda line it 
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seems that I’ve been a little duped. 

The first thing that strikes the 
visitor to Ireland, even before set- 
ting foot on shore, is its unspoiled 
beauty. Ireland is as green and 
lovely as it’s supposed to be, and 
far greener and lovelier than any 
country—except Ireland, of course 
—has any right to be. Even the 
water in the harbour is green. The 
beauty of the land and the quality 
of the people—here, you know at 
once, are Ireland’s two greatest 
assets. 

At the beginning it seems so 
simple. Ireland is the Irish them- 
selves; it’s as easy as that—for the 
first quarter hour. And then you 
step through Customs and into a 
refreshment room or a shop for 
tea, and soon you’re not certain of 
anything any more. 

What is Ireland you ask your- 
self. Is it Dublin, or Cork, or the 
country itself? The longer you 
stay, the deeper grows the parado.: 
Ireland is no more a single city 
or section than New York—or 
Chicago or Los Angeles—is 
America. But is Ireland one nation, 
or two, or a dozen? Soon there 
seems to be as many Irelands as 
there are Irishmen, or at least as 
there are kinds of Irishmen, which 
amounts to practically the same 
thing. 

Ireland, you finally decide, is a 
nation of individualists. And there 
isn’t a single harp-plunking bog- 
trotter in sight. Instead, the Irish 
—the real Irish—are a lively, cour- 
teous people who are among the 
handsomest and most literate in 
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the world. Even to the most casual 
observer, they appear to be a 
people whose spirit has never been 
extinguished by all that has hap- 
pened to them and who have never 
lost their faith in life or their 
sense of humour or their love of 
all the sounds and colours of the 
earth. 

And for all the romances of 
legend, they are an extremely 
realistic race, sparked by a younger 
generation eager to get on with 
life, forward-looking and con- 
cerned with everything that is 
happening in the world. Jig-danc- 
ing clopheads, indeed! 

Tell me, then—where is the 
“Stage Irishman” I’ve heard so 
much about? The one with the 
clay pipe, baggy trousers and 
green bowler. I have yet to meet 
him. I have yet to meet an un- 
civilised Irishman, or an Irishman 
who wasn’t polite enough to pause 
and pass the time of day. He may 
not care to belt out Mother 
Machree in a high quaver, but it’s 
a sure thing that he may soon be 
quoting from Shakespeare or 
Padraic Pearse, or America’s 
Robert Frost, and he’s more than 
likely to start asking you questions 
about your own country’s culture 
that will have you digging deep 
into an empty bag for the answers. 

His is a genuine respect for 
learning that is rarely found 
abroad, a reverence for poetry and 
the arts, a sympathy for the artist, 
and a patient ear for anyone who 
has anything even remotely worth 
the saying. 
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And can my Irishman talk! 
Dublin must be one of the most 
talking cities in the world. Good 
talk, endless talk, floods of it. Con- 
versation is the element and the 
very atmosphere is talk. You can 
dive into it any time anywhere, 
without knowing the talkers them- 
selves and without any introduc- 
tion. You can find yourself arguing 
the relative merits of athletes, 
generals, tenors, Governments or 
religions. You can tee off with 
economics and end up with 
Egyptian mythology without once 
shifting gears. It’s easy talk and 
cheap at any price, but it is never 
cheapening. My Irishman may be 


poet, political theorist and philo-’ 


sopher all at one time, but he is 
first and last a gentleman. 

But where are the “ begorrahs ” 
and the brogues? It’s a well-known 
fact that the English spoken in 
Dublin is the finest in the world, 
and great artists from McCormack 
to McKenna have made us Amer- 
icans open our hearts as well as our 
eyes and ears. 

But no amount of advance 
listening could have prepared me 
for the variety and lilt of the 
accents here, richly coloured by 
the country, moulded by many 
civilisations, spiced with Gaelic 
wit, and strengthened by a natur- 
ally religious—call it mystical— 
cast of mind. And the Irishman’s 
natural love of words is so strong 
that even the cries of the Moore 
Street market have their melodies : 

“Cheap flars! . . . Fo’pence 
each the cah-li-flar! . a shillin’ 
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Y grandfather was born in 

Dublin, and my mother's 
grandmother journeyed to 
America during the 1850s, in a 
little ship that took fourteen 
weeks to cross. 

And she didn’t stop at the 
dock. No, she travelled halfway 
across the North American 
continent, did Ellen Kilgallen 
of County Galway, and ended 
up burying three husbands and 
bearing so many children that 
we're still trying to locate all 
the survivors. 

Herbert E. Moulton 
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a pound thuh tuh-mah-tuz! ... 
Look, love! Five fur a shillin’ the 
apples th’pears, five fur a shillin’ 
th’orn-jiz!” 

There is yet another myth that 
has exploded in my face—“ Dublin 
is a sweet small town that you can 
do in two days.” In four weeks’ 
time I haven’t stopped once. 
Rugby and the races, golf-outings 
and Punchestown and the Spring 
Show, dance and drama festivals, 
sing-songs and parties, and more 
theatre than the average New 
Yorker crams into a whole season. 

In what other city of compar- 
able size could you see such con- 
sistently excellent productions of 
plays by Wilde, O’Neill and Synge, 
Beckett, Osborne and Brecht, Ten- 
nessee Williams, Noel Coward, 
Shulman and Shaw, with a whole 
spate of Shakespeare thrown in for 
good méasure? 
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And the people I’ve met—be 
they actors, statesmen, writers, or 
just casual acquaintances in a pub 
—have proved that Dublin, like all 
of Ireland, is one of the most graci- 
ous places on the globe. All this, 
for a guy who stepped off the boat 
at Cobh only a few weeks before, 
not knowing a single soul and with 
just a few addresses from friends 
back home. A “foreigner,” did 
you say? Right now I think I know 
more people in Dublin than I do 
in New York. 

Now before I go, there are a few 
more things I'd like to ask. Where 
are the dowdy girls with skirts to 
their ankles, and plain faces, with 
hair drawn drably back in a bun? 
And I thought that all the beauties 
were in Texas or on Manhattan’s 
Fifth Avenue or San Francisco’s 
Union Square. Goes to show how 
provincial one can become. See the 
girls in the soft pastel springtime 
of Dublin, see them on Grafton 
Street or around Merrion Square, 
with their smart high-fashion 
tweeds and their clear rosy com- 
plexions and sparkling eyes, laugh- 
ing and chattering as they go. 

The children here may well be 
the most beautiful in the worid, as 
well as the best behaved. And, 
what’s more, they’re dressed like 
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children. The politeness of them 
and their shy smiles are enough 
to gladden the heart of a bachelor 
who has helped to spoil a whole 
generation of television-happy little 
American rangers and rocketeers. 

Finally, the Inner Man would 
inquire—what happened to all that 
“Trish turkey” you hear so much 
about? That’s what the “Lace 
Curtain Irish ” at home call corned 
beef and cabbage. I know not what 
course others may take, but as for 
me, I’ve had steak six times a week 
and vegetables fresh from the 
garden, with enough rich stout and 
brown bread to make the average 
American haggard with envy. 

Maybe it’s the way of life that 
appeals to me most about Ireland 
—aside from the people and the 
lovely land. Things are so much 
easier-going here than in the 
States. People allow themselves 
time to live in Ireland, to walk out 
in the soft air for a promenade in 
the Green or to window-shop or 
gossip after morning Mass. 

Life is something to be 
savoured and seen for what it is, a 
bridge to eternity, not to be rushed 
across, but sauntered leisurely with 
time now and again to pause and 
get acquainted with oneself and 
one’s companions. 
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A PESSIMIST remembers the lily belongs to the onion family, 
an optimist that the onion belongs to the lily family. 


WHEN Balaam lived, it was considered a miracle that a 


donkey should speak. How times have changed! 
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Thanks to pioneer entre- 


preneurs like Larry 
O’Donoghue . . . 


Over a Million 
Foreigners 


Walk in 
Irish Shoes 


MICHAEL O’BEIRNE 
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MILLION and a quarter 

pairs of shoes; that was our 
import figure in 1948. In that year 
a Donnybrook shoe-repairer built 
a small factory in a vacant lot off 
Thomas Street, Dublin. Today 
Mr. Larry O’Donoghue’s factory 
gives employment to 150 Irish 
workers, happily engaged in mak- 
ing footwear styled and priced 
“for export only ”. 

Back in 1952 our shoe and 
leather industry employed 5,986 
men and women. Each year im- 
ported footwear was replaced by 
Irish goods of ever-better quality. 
1956 saw imports cut to 20,000. 

It was then Larry O’Donoghue’s 
pioneer probe of world markets 


began. This lean, ruddy-bearded 
Dubliner had been thinking about 
exports in 1953, before Céras 
Trachtéla and the present indus- 
trial offensive developed. 

1953, 1954, 1955 were the 
“obstacle” years, like a strange 
land’s jagged coastline menacing 
the mariner. 

“We went to Cyprus on 
our own in 1957,” said Mr. 
O’Donoghue in his factory show- 
room, “and we opened the market 
with a bang. In six months we’d 
sold 12,000 pairs of shoes, de- 
signed to meet local require- 
ments.” 

Men’s shoes, with pointed toes 
and colours which to us would 
seem exotic, were in demand. And 
now earlier efforts were yielding 
results, samples of shoes sent far 
afield were trotting back in the 
form of orders. 

One hundred thousand pairs 
went to England. Orders rolled in 
from Hong Kong, Sweden, the 
British West Indies, Nigeria, 
Ghana. Even from the U.S.A. and 
Canada. 


Mr. O’Donoghue picked up a 
pile of letters—the afternoon’s 
post of new hopes and headaches. 

“ Here’s an order from Nigeria, 
troublesome but well worth the 
trouble. An inquiry for more 
samples from our man in Montreal. 
A letter from London. . . .” 

Overseas markets are reacting to 
O’D Shoes’ intensive campaign. 
Priority factors which must match 
are appearance and price—appear- 
ance rich, price cheap. 

Quality comes next, but on this 
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question the Irish manufacturer 
stands firm. “ When price-cutting 
has meant sacrificing quality be- 
low a reasonable point we have 
said no; and the agent has still got 
the orders.” 

He showed me some 400 attrac- 
tive samples (including fur-lined 
snow boots) ready for shipment to 
Canada. 

Are they geared for an increas- 
ing demand? A walk around pro- 
vided the impressive answer; it 
must be among the most modern 
shoe-factories in Ireland. 

Here upper and sole are not 
fixed tack by tack. At one blow 
machines tack the left side, then 
the right. Another tacks the toe. 
And here a dozen mould-machines 
join granulated Dunlop rubber to 
shoe-uppers. You can have shoes 
with soles of micro~llulose or 
Irish leather. 

Is Irish tanning competitive? 

“In our opinion—and in the 
opinion of many of our customers 
—it is the best. They like ‘ real 
Irish leather ’. 


“Our biggest bogey,” Mr. 
O’Donoghue went on, “is the 
variety of designs, styles and 


colours well established in popu- 
larity abroad, but new to us. Even 
the materials are different; it 
means, in some cases, re-equipping 
with new plant. It means model- 
ling shoes on world fashions. All 
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the popular designs, many of them 
created in the countless little craft- 
factories of Italy, are reflected 
here.” 

The clever young designer in 
O’D Shoes is constantly working 
on new designs, the best of which 
will appear in foreign shops, cello- 
phane-wrapped, “ Produce of Ire- 
land ”.. But when a new model size 
4 proves acceptable it means mak- 
ing templates in sets of ten, for 
sizes 34 to 8. 

That specialised work was done 
in England until recently. Now 
delay is minimised because a new 
machine does it all on the spot. 

Mr. O’Donoghue summed it up 
thus: “ Success depends on keep- 
ing the mind flexible. The factory 
is new enough to absorb new ideas. 
The staff are all young; we even 
have our own cup-winning foot- 
ball team. In the evening, before 
going home, everyone kneels down 
together for the Rosary. I didn’t 
tell them—they just do it.” 

Every go-ahead enterprise makes 
problems. A machine breaks down; 
staff are out sick; delay means can- 
cellation. 

“And prices are keen, we must 
sacrifice profits. It is a big experi- 
ment and we are prepared to go to 
the end with it. The past year has 
been a good one for the whole in- 
dustry, with export figures at well 
over 1,000,000.” 


SUCCEss ts relative—the more success the more relatives. 


EVEN if you are on the right track, you will get run over if 


you just sit there. 
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All the signs point to a real economic recovery. But 
it will require a strenuous national effort 


Will Emigration be Reduced 


in the Near Future ? 


GARRET FITZGERALD 


emigration from Ireland dur- 
ing the years ahead remains in 
the region of 30,000-35,000 per 
annum (the level to which it fell 
in 1958), how many of these 
30,000 emigrants may be expec- 
ted to travel to Britain ? In the 
short run, that depends on 
economic conditions in Britain. 

In 1956, when Britain ex- 
perienced a minor recession, Irish 
emigration to Britain dropped 
sharply, and after waiting a few 
months to see whether conditions 
across the Irish Sea were going 
to improve, a high proportion of 
Irish emigrants turned their 
minds towards the New World. 

By mid-1957 about 30 per cent. 
of Irish emigrants were travelling 
westwards ; and while the re- 
covery in Britain during the first 
nine months of 1957 led to a 
temporary increase in Irish emi- 
gration to that country, move- 
ment to North America has since 
remained at a higher level than 
at any previous period since the 
1920s. 

This shift in the direction of 
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Irish emigration has, of course, 
been encouraged by the introduc- 
tion of emigrant fares on Trans- 
atlantic air services, which were 
introduced in the Autumn of 
1956 when the boom in North 
American emigration _ started. 

Air travel has also influenced 
people’s attitude to living three 
or four thousand miles away 
from Ireland. Many who pre- 
viously would not have contem- 
plated such a radical break with 
their homeland are now prepared 
to settle in North America in the 
knowledge that they will be able 
to afford both the time and the 
money to return to Ireland for 
holidays at relatively frequent 
intervals. 

It seems probable therefore 
that a substantial proportion of 
Irish emigration will continue to 
be directed towards North 
America rather than Great Britain 
in the years ahead, so that of an 
estimated  30,000-35,000 emi- 
grants leaving Ireland each year, 
no more than 20,000-25,000 may 
be expected to go to Britain. 
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To what part of Britain are 
these emigrants likely to go? It 
has been noted that since 1930, 
when the American Depression 
diverted the great bulk of Irish 
emigration towards Britain for the 
first time in many decades, a 
great change has taken place. 
Prior to 1930 the chief Irish 
colonies were in Liverpool and 
Glasgow—on the western  sea- 
board of Britain. But these older 
colonies have not been reinforced 
in recent decades, with the result 
that the number of Irish-born 
people in these two cities declined 
by 25-30 per cent. 

Nor was this the only change 
in the pattern of Irish emigration 
to Britain during these years. It 
is a remarkable fact that, despite 
the 65 per cent. increase in the 
number of Irish-born people in 
England and Wales during this 
period, there was a decline in the 
Irish-born population of eight of 
the twelve towns or suburbs listed 
in the 1931 Census as having the 
highest proportion of Irish resi- 
dents, and in two of the remain- 
ing four the increase was below 
average, 

Thus it is clear that the post- 
1931 emigration to Britain has 
been completely divorced from 
that of earlier periods, and has 
if anything been concentrated in 
the areas which in 1931 did not 
have a large Irish population— 
London itself being the only 
major exception to this tendency. 

This is especially true, of 


course, of the Midlands, which 
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in 1931 had a lower proportion 
of Irish-born residents than any 
other region, except East Anglia. 
The explanation of this change 
in the pattern of Irish emigration 
to Britain is almost certainly 
economic. In earlier generations 
Irish emigrants had neither the 
means nor the knowledge to seek 
employment in thriving inland 
centres, and congregated in the 
ports where they arrived from 
Ireland. Today the Irish emigrant 
is economically sophisticated ; he 
knows just where the jobs and 
the money are to be found, and 
he goes directly to these areas. 
Moreover, there is good reason 
to believe that even after he 
atrives in Britain he remains ex- 
tremely mobile—despite the in- 
crease in family emigration a 
high proportion of emigrants, both 
male and female, are still single 
—and moves from place to place 
accordingly as employment oppor- 
tunities develop or disappear. 
Most economic observers be- 
lieve that the recent trend towards 
more rapid industrial development 
in the Midlands and South of 
England is likely to continue in 
the years ahead, despite attempts 
to stem the tide by offering in- 
centives—and even  directives-— 
for the decentralisation of indus- 
try. If this is true, then the main 
weight of Irish emigration will 
continue to be directed towards 
these areas. 
What kind of emigrants can 
Britain expect to receive from 
Ireland? Hitherto the great bulk 
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of them have been unskilled 
workers. This trend is likely to 
continue, for the disparity be- 
tween British and Irish wages is 
greatest in the case of unskilled 
workers—indeed many skilled 
workers earn as high wages, or 
even higher, in Ireland as in 
Britain. 

While the Irish economy may 
in the years ahead be better able 
to absorb skilled male workers 
(and women workers, for a high 
proportion of the new industries 
are light, with a high female 
labour content), it is not likely to 
be any better equipped to offer 
employment to unskilled male 
workers. 

Indeed in so far as many un- 
skilled male workers are artificially 
subsidised at present by special 
relief work, and other uneconomic 
aids, the general movement 
towards greater efficiency and less 
self-defeating internal subsidisa- 
tion may even over a period re- 
lease more of these workers to seek 
employment elsewhere. 

That at any rate is the outlook 
as it appears in Ireland: a much 
lower rate of emigration to 
Britain, still chiefly directed 
towards the Midlands and South- 
East, and consisting perhaps even 


It is vitally important for 
Ireland that emigration should 
decline sharply at this stage and 
that the population should be re- 
stabilised at or near the present 


level of about 2,845,000. The 
knowledge that the Republic’s 
population has been shrinking 


has had a severe psychological 
impact upon its people and busi- 
messmen during the past three 
years. 

If the years immediately ahead 
see a real economic recovery in 
Ireland, reflected in a restabilised 
population and greatly reduced 
emigration, then the shock of the 
past three years may become a 
positive force—an incentive to 
succeed in the future where in 
the past there has been failure. 

Fortunately all the signs now 
point to the more favourable out- 
come, for though Ireland now 
faces a more complex and diffi- 
cult task than ever before in her 
history, her people have for th: 
first time become aware of the 
problems facing their country, 
and aware that their solution 
requires a national effort far 
more extensive and prolonged 
even than the effort which forty 
years ago gained, for a large part 
of Ireland, the right to make a 


to a greater extent than hitherto mess, or success, of its own 
of unskilled male workers. affairs. 
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A TRUE friend is always around when you need him. A mere 
acquaintance is always around when he needs you. 


[NCOME tax is the fine you pay for reckless thriving. 


This Dublin man is founder 

of the largest international 

association ever to have 
originated in Ireland 


CRUSADER 


BICYCLE 


FEW years ago a plane 
touched down at Idlewild Air- 
port, having flown in from Ireland. 
A slight, wiry man alighted, and as 
he made his way to the building 
he noticed an unusually large 
gathering of priests. He made his 
way past them, lost in _ his 
thoughts. Then suddenly he was 
stopped by a member of the group 
who had run after him and was 
pulling at his arm. 
“ Are you Mr. Frank Duff?” 
“Yes, I am.” 
“ Well, we’re all out here speci- 
ally to meet you.” 
“Oh, I noticed you all right, 
but I never thought of that.” 
There is something symbolic 
about this episode. One of the 
best-known Irishmen in the Amer- 
ican Catholic world would not be 
recognised by the vast majority of 
those who venerate him. 
Frank Duff is the founder of the 
largest international association 
that has originated in Ireland, cer- 


tainly in modern times. Yet he has 
been, among Irish leaders of his 
generation, the least publicised and 
remains, by choice, in every de- 
tail of his life and work, identified 
with the small people who have 
come into his organisation in their 
multitudes. 

The man who can achieve such 
a paradox must have something 
special in his make-up. No one 
who has approached Frank Duff 
with any sympathy and observa- 
tion will dispute the assertion. 

He is a Dubliner, and the 
capital city has been the scene of 
his youth, education, career and 
activity, He received his schooling 
at Blackrock College, where for 
three years running he was an ex- 
hibitioner and prize-winner in the 
old “grades,” attaining special 
excellence in Irish. As a career he 
chose the Civil Service and at the 
time of the Anglo-Irish Treaty he 
had reached the point where he 
could take an active part in some 
of the capital episodes that accom- 
panied the change of Government. 

He worked close to the late Sir 
Cornelius Gregg in setting up the 
Irish Civil Service and had a hand 
in the Hogan Land Act of 1923. 
Had he continued in the service 
he would probably have reached a 
post similar to that occupied by his 
brother John, Secretary of a 
Department. 

However, in the ’thirties Frank 
Duff was confronted with a choice. 
He had undertaken service of the 
poor through the normal way open ° 
to men like him, membership of 
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the St. Vincent de Paul Society. 
He had come under the influence 
of one of the great figures in 
Catholic Dublin in those days, Mr. 
Matt Lawlor, proprietor of the 
tobacco shops, a ceaseless bene- 
factor of charitable works. 

Then he had found himself 
drawn to another type of work 
with a different inspiration, a 
wider field and more flexible 
system. This was the Legion of 
Mary, which began in a back street 
in Dublin and now exists in more 
than 1,000 dioceses throughout 
the world. 

Frank Duff decided to leave the 
Civil Service to give his whole life 
to this organisation. Under his 
guidance and impulse it has grown 
apace and overcome every obstacle. 
It was the first Catholic associ- 
ation from Ireland to be taken on 
by the French—a very substantial 
compliment. 

It went through the new world 
and the old, mission lands and 


ancient Catholic districts. There 
are 5,000 branches in the Philip- 
pines, 3,000 in the Belgian Congo. 
Its martyrs in China number 1,000 
killed and 20,000 jailed. It arose 
in German prisoner-of-war camps, 
increased its members in besieged 
Tobruk and beleaguered Malta. 
Soldiers and sailors, university 
dons, professional people and 
domestic servants espouse it. A 
lecturer in the University of 
Manila threw up her job to work 
for it. It has been adopted by 
Eastern Uniates, overcame the 
colour bar in Durban, exists in 
Nazareth and Jerusalem as well as 
every important city in the 
Catholic world. Its handbook is 
possibly the most widely translated 
book ever written by an Irishman. 
What is the Legion of Mary? It 
is a lay association pledged to 
active apostleship in a way dedi- 
cated to and inspired by the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. The unit is 
called the presidium; Roman 
terms are used throughout and 
have been universally accepted. 
Extension is, therefore, by the cell 
system, though special messengers 
or envoys are used to carry the 
organisation into new countries. 
Any religious task may be 
undertaken if it is sanctioned by 
the Hierarchy. Some of the best- 
known works in Dublin are the 
hostels for destitute or social out- 
casts. With these Frank Duff has 
been personally involved, as with 
the central administration, the 
conduct of the general council 
when he has been president, and 
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mountainous correspondence with 
people eminent and lowly from all 
over the world. 

How does he do it? You will see 
him on his trusty bicycle on the 
streets of Dublin, or on rare 
annual moments on the highways 
of Ireland. Visitors pour in on him 
every day of the week. Committees 
eat into his time, yet he must find 
the hours and energy to dictate on 
average 30,000 words a week. 

He speaks at innumerable con- 
gresses, travels occasionally abroad 


Northern Irony 
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for legionary functions—his visit 
to America was to receive a special 
award from the University of 
Dayton. Yet he will give time 
liberally to anyone who needs it, 
the poor in body or the poor in 
spirit, 

He has many friends outside his 
own communion; for, though he 
would like everyone to be of his 
own faith, he would be horrified at 
the thought of offending any man’s 
freedom of conscience. Frank Duff 
is seventy years of age. 


A WEE fella from Ulster presented himself at an Army re- 


cruiting office in Dublin. 


“ Ah wants till join the Army,’ 


2] 


says he. 


“Thanks very much, son,” says the recruiting sergeant, 
“but you look a bit on the short side for a soldier. Tell us, 


wha’ height are ye?” 


‘“* Ah’m four futt tew,” says your man. 
“That’s too bad,” says the sergeant. “ You’d need to be 
four foot eight before we could take ye.” 


** An’ what about thon oul’ National Anthem of yours?’ 


says the Ulsterman. 


5 


“ Wha’ about it, you?” says the sergeant. 
“Sure for dear sakes, man, doesn’t it start ‘ Soldiers are 


Wee ’?” 


Shirking a Decision 


MIKE NOLAN 


‘THERE seems to be a untversal recognition of the need of 
practising decision, and yet so many shirk the responsibility 
unless it is thrust upon them by chance or accident. 
We seldom show what is in us until we encounter a crisis. 


Dr. WILLIAM S. SADLER 


WHEN anyone looks at me candidly straight in the face, I 
know at once that he is lying. 


BERNARD SHAW 


The two worlds of Grace Proudlock 


The Ship’s Surgeon was a 
Lady—from Longford 


J. P. GALLAGHER 


A SLIM, _ red-golden-haired 
girl with blue eyes and the 
faintest of Americar accents, she 
is the wealthy author of a world 
best-seller telling of her adven- 
tures; and Rank Studios are to 
make a film of her book. 

Born Grace Yorke in Edge- 
worthstown, Co, Longford, 
thirty-two years ago, she lives in 
two separate worlds. In Los 
Angeles, California, she is Dr. 
Proudlock, anaesthetist, wife of 
an English ex-officer and mother 
of a five-year-old girl. 

She is also Wynne O’Mara, 
author of Gangway for the Lady 


Surgeon and student of creative 
writing at the University of 
California. 


Now she is working on her first 
novel, which has been described 
as an Irish Gone with the Wind. 

Wynne has something of the 
tempestuous nature of Scarlett 
O’Hara herself. “ You’re a head- 
strong, wilful girl,” stormed her 
doctor father in Edgeworthstown 
when he learned of her plan to 
go to sea alone with 100 men. 

She went to St. Joseph’s Con- 


vent, Longford, then to Dublin’s 
Alexandra College. At eight she 
had intended to be a dancer, an 
actress, or even an opera singer, 
at sixteen she settled for medicine, 
and eventually graduated from 
Trinity College. The day after 
she could call herself “ Doctor ” 
Wynne left Ireland. 

“I was determined not to 
marry an Irishman,” she told me. 
“T had to eat, but I also wanted 
to see the world.” 

Her journey round the world 
began in a grim Welsh mining 
town as assistant to a general 
practitioner. 

“It was ghastly,” says Wynne. 
“ There was no life in the place 
and I wanted to get out. The 
decision was taken out of my 
hands. I was fired! 

“You see, I couldn’t really 
drive a car. I had an Irish licence, 
so I didn’t have to pass any tests. 
And one day I took my chief’s 
car to go on a job—and practically 
wrecked it. 

“ He told me nicely that I was 
a good doctor but an awful 
driver, and we parted company.” 


Condensed from the Sunday Dispatch 
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While in Wales Wynne, as she 
tells in her book, had a tragic 
love affair. To her surgery one 
day came David, a handsome 
young writer, with a pain in his 
hand. It was not writer’s cramp, 
it was nothing that the doctors 
could put a name to. The prob- 
lem lay with psychiatrists: it was 
purely imaginary. 

David and the doctor fell in 
love, a stormy, tempestuous affair. 
Wynne, the realist, decided, “I 
could not spend my life with 
such a tortured, helpless soul.” 

On the top of a Welsh moun- 
tain one day David, convinced 
that Wynne was “cold and 
cruel”, told her to leave him. 
She walked back alone down the 
mountain. The next day David 
shot himself dead. 

Wynne spent a long time after- 
wards wondering what would 
have happened “if I had thought 
of him first.” That experience 
has had a profound effect on 
Wynne O’Mara’s approach to life. 

She moved on to seek her 
fortune in London. 

“But I arrived with a tem- 
perature of 105 and found myself 
whipped into the children’s ward 
of a hospital, suffering, of all 
things, from measles. When I re- 
covered I wanted a holiday, but 
couldn’t afford one. Suddenly I 
had the idea that if men could 
go to sea as doctors so could 
women. 

“The trouble was that the 
shipping companies didn’t agree. 
I wrote to every one of the 


famous passenger liner companies 
without result. Then I combed 
the cargo liner firms. And one 
line sent me a ticket for an inter- 
view in Liverpool. 

“I got the job. I think it was 
because the director who saw me 
had a wife who was a great advo- 
cate of careers and independence 
for women. Certainly the male 
medical superintendent of the 
line wasn’t over-enthusiastic. 

“They asked if I'd feel awk- 
ward treating men sailors. 

“*Pve been working in a 
mining town—are sailors different 
from miners?’ I asked. And that 
settled it.” 

Wynne was twenty-six. For the 
next three months she sailed the 
Mediterranean, Indian Ocean, and 
the Pacific, converting the crew 
from alarmed scepticism to com- 
radely trust. 

The moment every  ship’s 
doctor dreads came along—a 
sailor seriously ill, requiring an 
urgent and complicated operation, 
and the vessel two days’ sail from 
anywhere. 

Wynne was lucky. At the last 
port of call a brilliant surgeon 
had come aboard as a passenger. 
But . . . he was a hopeless dipso- 
maniac. Wynne bullied him sober 
and the two doctors laboured for 
hours to complete a complicated 
stomach operation. The paticat 
recovered. 

On another occasion a sailor 
came with a bad eye infection. 
He needed a specialist, the nearest 


available was at Port Said. But ‘ 
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THE SHIP'S SURGEON WAS 


these were the days of trouble in 


Egypt. 

Doctor and patient were the 
only people allowed to land. 
They drove through dark and 


sinister-looking streets to a 
specialist who decided the sailor 
must go into an Egyptian hospi- 
tal. For this they had to rouse 
the British Consul from bed, get 


police permission, cut through 
masses of red tape. That occasion 
became known aboard ship as 


The Night Doc Wrestled Egypt. 

Restless, curious Wynne 
O’Mara returned to England to 
work, but before long was off 
again—this time to a_ hospital 
appointment for a year in Los 
Angeles. Then back to London as 
a hospital casualty officer. 

This time romance—which she 
had successfully dodged on her 
world travels—caught up with 
her and she married a young 
Army officer. 

There was no time for a honey- 
moon: off they went at once for 
Singapore. But by the time the 
ship reached Aden Wynne was 
seriously ill, She spent three 
months in hospital in this scorch- 
ing Red Sea port before finally 
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reaching Singapore. Here her 
daughter, Wendy, was born, and 
the Proudlocks decided to move 
once more—to Los Angeles. 

“TI have no intention of giv- 
ing up medicine,” says Wynne. 
“T practise as an anaesthetist, but 
also attend the University of 
California, studying writing. I 
always wanted to write. Now 
that I can live on my royalties 
I'll have more time for studying. 

“My next book? It’s _half- 
finished. It will be the tale of an 


Trish girl, and start around the 


year 1914. She is a girl always 
dreaming of the future, always 
looking forward, always wanting 
something she has not got. She 
is a stormy, emotional girl who 
wakes up, too late, to realise that 
her seeking has only lost her the 
things she really values.” 

Soon Wynne and her husband 
will become American citizens. 

“But before going back to be- 
come an American I’m going to 
tour all those Dublin back streets. 
I knew every one of them from 
the cold, rainy nights I went out 
to emergency cases. And I’m 
going to have a very large Irish 
steak!” 


‘THE manager of the furniture shop told a prospective cus- 
tomer: “Look at this walnut suite. What a splendid 


finish.” 


“It’s not the finish that worries me,” said the horse-play- 
ing customer, “ It’s the starting price.” 


[F the do-it-yourself craze continues, it might even extend to 


thinking. 


No book can come alive as a play when 
at last it is performed in public 


It’s Not All Roses 
for the Playwright 


ESTHER McCRACKEN 


‘ONTRARY to general belief, 

writing for the theatre is en- 
tirely delightful—until you have 
had a play accepted, after which it 
becomes mainly anguish, At times 
an exciting and glorious anguish, 
I admit, but still the sort that 
carves wrinkles on your brow, 
shatters your nerves and turns 
your hair grey. 

Every new playwright should 
enjoy to the full those wonderful 
days or weeks between the accept 
ance of his play and the start of 
juditions and rehearsals. Such 
happy and carefree moments will 
never come his way again; not 
even with another accepted piay. 
Next time he will know what is 


coming. 

He will know the mi of 
learning that his “ curtais or 
Act III is not strong enough, and 
of being banished to a nearby 


coffee shop, or the back of the 
auditorium or the dressing-room 
stairs to think of a better one. He 
will have learned to be endlessly 


patient with actors who object to 


some line because “ somehow, it 
just isn’t Me”. (What is Them 
always needs twenty more words 
to say the same thing. 

In the chilly atmosphere of 
ordinary clothes and  books-in- 
hands, on a stage lit by one pilot 
light and strewn, with shopping 
bags, he will accept the producer’s 
word that what is wanted towards 
the end of some scene is one 
screamingiy funny line—and he 
would like it not later than after 
the lunch break. 

He will learn, not without chag- 
rin, that the actors not for the 
moment on the set are far more in- 
terested in the day’s crossword 
puzzles than in studying his 
masterpieces as he feels they 
should. 

On the day that books are dis- 
carded he will discover to his sur- 
prise that every speech he has 
written apparently begins: “ Well- 
er-, old man .”’ A word with 
the producer will put this right in 
time, but it hurts while it lasts. 

His advice will be asked about 
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For Which We Live 


Work, whether successful or no, is not an end in itself; it 

is a means. The end is that odd elusive thing we call life. 
What is called success, in terms of money and prominence, 
personal importance, being “talked about ”—these are not 
the things that make for fullness of life. 

It is immateria! things—friendship, kindness and 
sympathy for all that live, human and animal, contact with 
the treasures created for us by the artists, apprehension of the 
unseen, spiritual forces that underlie the bustle and noise of 
daily existence, freedom for the adventures of the mind—it 


the 


is these things that are the ends for which we live. 


furniture and clothes and proper- 
ties, but will rarely be taken until 
he becomes an old hand at the 
game and keeps a temperament up 
his sleeve to throw on important 
occasions. He will listen in despair 
to actors or actresses he knows to 
be brilliant making nonsense of 
his witty lines by mumbling, and 


by stopping after every sentence to 
scribble in the margins of their 
books. 

No doubt everyone will be 
doing thi ; the difference between 
the brilliant and the dumb being 
that the former scribble once, or 

fice at the most, whereas the 
latter rescribble daily while they 
have books to scribble on.) 

At some point during rehearsals 


utter misery will set in and decid- 
ing to give up the unequal struggle 
he will go out and get drunk, or 
home, or into the country to walk 
himself silly; and it is when he 
comes back after this interval—as 
he always does—that the miracle 
occurs. During those few hours, or 
days, his play has suddenly come 
to life. 


Mary AGNES HAMILTON 


Gone are the mumblings and 
scribblings, the well-old-mans, the 
shuffles and hesitations, and once 
again he knows why he wrote the 
thing. His spirits lift, and when a 
cleaner in the stalls titters they 
soar. The dust of the theatre which 
he had determined to shake off, is 
clinging to his boots again an inch 
thick. 

There is no doubt about it that 
to be a playwright, even a success- 
ful one, you must be a demon for 
punishment, but the rewards are 
so good—and I don’t mean the 
financial ones, though they are, 
too—that they outweigh every- 
thing else. 

It is a curious fact that piay- 
wrights can quite often write good 
books, but authors rarely write 
good plays. This, I think, is be- 
cause the change-over from think- 
ing in dialogue to description is 
easier than the other way round; 
and because, although in play- 
writing there may be no rules, 
there is at least a formula that must 
be adhered to. 

For instance, events must be 
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shown and not just talked about; 
you must stick to your subject and 
not wander off on delightful side- 
tracks, and the most lighthearted 
play must have a rhythm, both in 
construction and dialogue. All 
these form a discipline that need 
worry the author to a far smaller 
degree, but it is an excellent thing 
to have learned. 

I would say that the percentage 
of finished books published was far 
higher than that of finished plays 
produced. If you have the guts and 
stamina to get some 80,000 words 
down on paper, the likelihood is 
that you have something to say 


worth reading (how many books 
stick fast around page 100?), so 
that if your aim is acceptance of 
your work, then become an author 
rather than a playwright. 

But if you want to see what you 
have written become a living thing, 
something perhaps even bigger 
and better than you ever imagined 
it, then write for the theatre. 

No book can come alive as a 
play does when at last it is per- 
formed in front of an audience, 
but never imagine that the roses 
along the way, lovely as they may 
be, haven’t thorns longer and 
sharper than dragons’ teeth. 


ie 


(CHOICE lines from the drama critics: 
“ The lighting was unfortunate. It enabled the audience to 


Critics’ Choice 


see the play.” 


“ For the first time in my life, I envied my feet. They were 


sound asleep.” 


“ The curtain rose at 8.45. It should have been followed by 


the audience.” 


“ The piano used in the second act had the nicest pair of 


legs in the show.” 


“ The play opened like a shot. Unfortunately, it missed the 


author.” 


| 

“] CAN'T make up my mind whether I want to be a . 

psychiatrist or an author.” 
“Why not toss up for it—heads or tales?” 


[N Co. Mayo, between Ballyhaunis and Kiltimagh, lies the , 
pilgrimage town of Knock. A few miles short of the town 


is a notice-board: DANGEROUS BEND. KNOCK. 
Letter in The Times 


PERSONALITY CAPSULES 


Blonde 
Philomena 

is a Legend 
among Golfers 


[F Miss PHILOMENA GARVEY HAD 

been bern in Britain, my bet is 
she’d be a top TV personality. In 
the world of sport, she has heaped 
this country with honours. Since 
1947, she has played in five Curtis 
Cup matches—two in America. At 
the age of thirty-two, she has 
achieved the remarkable distinction 
of being a legend among golfers at 
home and abroad. 

Reared beside the links at Bal- 

tray, County Louth, I suspect Miss 
Garvey was a “natural” from her 
first whack at a golf ball. Her tech- 
nique (she has played some of the 
greatest stars, including the late 
Babe Zaharias) is the result of end- 
less practice. 
Her complete lack of ego makes 
her sound apologetic about her 
successes. “ Silver’s so hard to keep, 
they are in a box in my wardrobe,” 
she said, referring to trophies and 
medals which she has long since 
lost count of. 

“What drives me mad, when I’m 
playing in a competition, is a chatty 
opponent. It’s fine in a friendly 
game, but to play really well, re- 
quires intense ccncentration. Two 
things I have failed to do at the 


same time are talk and play serious 
golf.” 

Interested to know if she had one 
outstanding golfing ambition, her 
answer was that her earliest golfing 
ambition was achieved when she 
won in 1957 the British Open 
Championship at Glen Eagles. She 
has no further ambitions. 

“TI have little advice to offer 
golfers except this tip: early to bed 
—late nights are the ruination of 
serious golf,” said this blonde Irish- 
woman with the open-air lcok—my 
choice as Personality of 1959. 

PATRICK LAGAN in the Irish 
Press 


The Tourists’ Friend 

SURELY ONE OF THE BEST-KNOWN 
ship’s masters in the country 

must be Captain Arthur Sanderson, 

Master of the C.I.E. Galway-Aran 

Island ferry, Naomh Eanna (St. 

Enda). 

In recent times, increasing num- 
bers of tourists have been finding 
their way to the Aran Islands, but 
in 1959 all records went by the 
board. Sailings, several days a 
week, carried an average of over 
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200 visitors to the Islands on each 
sailing from the time the excursion 
season opened. 

The visitors included tourists 
from America and practically every 
country on the Continent. Host to 
them on their voyage between the 
Islands and the mainland was Cap- 
tain Sanderson of Dun Laoghaire. 

The genial skipper, who has him- 
self sailed the Seven Seas, delights 
the tourists by joining in a spot of 
Irish dancing on the deck as his 
ship is homeward bound and the 
day draws to a close. 


TATLER in the Irish Independent 


Unsubtle, warm-hearted 


Is NO “ MYSTIQUE” ABOUT 
John A. Costello, Taoiseach in 
two Coalition Governments. He 
was never called the “ Leader” or 
any such grandilcquent title. In 
politics and at the Bar, of which he 
is one of the leading luminaries, he 
was known simply as “ Jack”. 

Costello is a simple, unsubtle 
man who has avoided arousing 
enmity in any of his opponents 
except the most mean-minded. 

It is not uncommonly said of him 
that he was a bad politician. Judged 
in the light of the principles laid 
down by Machiavelli in The Prince, 
this view of him can be defended. 
He is not given to abstractions or 
platitudes; he lacks craftiness, but 
more than all he has a warm heart. 

Jack Costello will be chiefly re- 
membered as the leader of the 
Government which enacted the 
Republic of Ireland Act cf 1949, 
which took the Twenty-six Coun- 
ties out of the British Common- 
wealth. This step lost to his Party 


many of its most conservative sup- 
porters. In 1922 he had been a sup- 
perter of Collins and Griffith and 
from 1926 to 1932 he was Attorney- 
General in the first Cumann na 
nGaedheal Government. Why, 
then, had he led the first Coalition 
to break the last link with the 
British Commonwealth? 

He himself said that he was “ tak- 
ing the gun out of politics” in the 
Twenty-six Counties. The history 
of the last ten years has shown that 
he was right. There are still illegal 
organisations, but there is now no 
element in our political life which 
advocates the use of force to gain 
political ends within the State—a 
marked contrast to the situation 
which obtained up to 1949. 

Costello felt that the External 
Relations Act led to disrespect for 
the State and its institutions. He 
was mindful of the fact that in 
1922 a bloody Civil War had been 
fought on behalf of the Republic, 
leaving a harvest of bitterness in its 
wake. As long as any vestige re- 
mained of Ireland’s subservient 
position politically to Britain, so 
long would young men continue to 
be hypnctised by the slogans of the 
Civil War. 

But once complete political free- 
dom, without any strings, had been 
established in the Twenty-six 
Counties, the people could, with a 
clear conscience, re-enter the 
Commonwealth if they so wished, 
and could go even further in the 
unfettered exercise of their demo- 
cratic will. Nobody could now 
allege that their decision was made 
as a result of Imperialist coercion. 


NoeEL HARTNETT in Development 
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Hard Work, Plain Food 
GRAND OLD LADY, A NATIVE OF 
Clontibret, County Monaghan, 

is one of the happiest patients in 


Our Lady’s Hospital, Beechmount, 
Belfast. 
She is Mrs. Roseanne Gibson, 


whose birth certificate shows her 
to have been born at the height of 
the Famine, in 1847. She spent 
most of her life in Bangor, County 
Down, where she was taken when 
six years old. 

When she was a girl playing 
around Bangor, Pio Nono was in 
the Papal Chair, the apparitions at 
Massabielle had yet to come, the 
Church in China was passing 
through yet another phase of inter- 
mittent persecution at the hands of 
the Manchu emperors, and here at 
home the wealth of the country in 
its young manhood was draining 
away across the Atlantic. 

What does Mrs. Gibson recom- 
mend fer e long life? Her answer 
is: “Hard work, plain food. Go to 
bed at ten o’clock each night and 
rise at six o’clock in the morning.” 

Irish Catholic 


Putting Pen to Paper 

1E QUESTION OF HOW TO WRITE 

became one of vital importance 
to Patricia Lynch—my wife—the 
Irish writer of children’s stories, 
when she was affected by cataract 
(now practically cured) in both eyes 
over a year ago and was unable to 
read or to see anything she had 
written. 

Friends came to the rescue with 
offers of dictaphones or tape re- 
corders. But Patricia elected to 
follow her usual practice of putting 
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TWO BIRTHDAYS 


THE Bishop of Raphoe, Most 
Rev. Dr. MacNeely, has two 
birthdays! 

He explained why at an annual 
dinner of St. Past 
Pupils’ Union. 

“It happens in this way,” he 
told the gathering. “If | look 
for a birth certificate from the 
civil authorities, | get one for 
January 10. But when | go to 
the parish church of Donegal, | 
find that the records there give 
my birthday as December 28.” 

Liam Riordan 


Eunan's 


pen to paper. This was by no means 
a matter of necessity. In her early 
days of writing she once dictated a 
serial to me straight on to the type- 
writer. But for many years she had 
found the most satisfactory way of 
writing for her was to put down the 
words with a pen. 

This was, I think, partly because 
she enjoyed the actual process of 
writing her books and, when she 
could see the words, she could 
easily revise and alter anything she 
felt could be improved. Sometimes, 
if not satisfied, she would write a 
chapter up to six times over. 

During her cataract period there 
were many handicaps. The pen 
would run dry and she would con- 
tinue down a blank page. She would 
overwrite lines and even run over 
the edge, while letters would be so 
badly formed that they would be 
difficult to decipher. In these con- 
ditions she wrote her latest two 
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books, Finny the Changeling and 
The Stone House at Kilgobbin. The 
verses had to be composed, 
polished and carried in her head. 
This was the hardest part. But they 
were completed. 

Whether her method of working 
was better from the standpoint of 
literature is, perhaps, debatable. But 
there is no doubt it helped her 
through a very difficult and terrible 
period. In her case I am sure it 
made for better books too. 

R. M. Fox in Books 


Digging Well In 

NO© WONDER THOSE IRISH EYES OF 
Sir Patrick Hennessey, Ford’s 

genial chairman, were smiling when 

I called on him the other day. After 

the impact of his new models on 

Britain’s U.S. and Continental 
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markets, the flood of orders was 
enough to make anyone happy. 

And now Fords have scored with 
a new model. This time it is the 
Prefect—an economy car for the 
man who wants a four-docr saloon. 
Here is a new, faster Prefect, with 
an easier-on-the-pocket fuel con- 
sumption of 40 m.p.g., all at no 
extra cost. That’s value for money. 
But there is no complacency about 
Cork-born Sir Patrick. “ Europe is 
the market I am after,” he said to 
me. “ We must dig ourselves well in 
there, because if anything happens 
to our American sales we should be 
too vulnerable.” 

When the Paris Salon opened I 
noticed Sir Patrick was one of the 
first on the Ford stand, talking, 
listening, judging public opinion of 


his new Anglia. sinday Dispatch 


New Year Resolutions for Old Age 


NOT to marry a young Woman. . 

Company unless they really desire it, 
peevish or morose, or suspicious. 
Ways, or Wits, or Fashions, or Men, or War, etc. . 


. . Not to keep young 


Not to be 
. . . Not to scorn present 
. . Not to 


be fond of Children, or let them come near me hardly... . 
Not to tell the same story over and over to the same people. 


... Not to be covetous. . 


. . Not to be oversevere with young 


People, but give Allowances for their youthful follies and 


weaknesses. . 
knavish tattling servants. . 


Not to be influenced by, or give ear to 
. . Not to be too free of advice, 


nor trouble any but those that desire it. ... 
To desire some good Friends to inform me which of these 


Resolutions I break, or neglect, and wherein; and reform 
accordingly. . . . Not to talk much, nor of myself. . . . Not 
to boast of my former beauty, or strength, or favour with 
Ladies, etc. . . . Not to hearken to Flatteries, nor conceive I 
can be beloved by a young woman. . . . Not to be positive or 
opinionated. . . . Not to set up for observing all these Rules; 
for fear I should observe none. JONATHAN SWIFT 


[7 is safer to have a clever enemy than a stupid friend. 


Are you tired all the time, most of the time, 
or only occasionally ? 


How to Beat Fatigue 


JOHN E. 


odes mage find fatigue 
responsible for more unhappi- 
ness, more failures in marriage 
and business than any other 
single factor. Why? According to 
psychological studies, you are an 
entirely different person when 
you’re tired. Fatigue alters your 
personality so radically that your 
good qualities are relegated to the 
background and the spotlight is 
turned on your bad ones. 

Whether you’re one of those 
people who are tired all the time, 
most of the time, or just occa- 
sionally, it’s important to remem- 
ber that there are three kinds of 
fatigue: 


(1) Physical fatigue, caused by 
muscular activity 

(2) Mental fatigue, caused by 
brainwork. 

(3) Nervous or emotional 


fatigue, caused by anxiety, 
worry, frustration or bore- 
dom. 

Physical fatigue is the quickest 
and easiest to cope with. Studies 
conducted at Colgate University, 
U.S.A., show that the physical 
worker can get along with far less 
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sleep and rest than the brain- 
worker. This is because physical 
energy is replenished much more 
quickly than mental energy. Also, 
tests show that the average physi- 
cal worker doesn’t accumulate 
nearly as much fatigue at the e 
of the day as the mental worker. 
The quickest and most effec- 
tive way to banish physical tired- 
ness, according to studies at the 
University of California, is to 
stand under a cold shower for a 
few moments. Science hasn’t dis- 
covered precisely why this has an 
instantaneous effect, but tests 
show that it works like a charm. 
Investigators have also found 
that the average man can do twice 
as much physical work and accu- 
mulate less fatigue at the end of 
the day if he takes short, frequent 
rest periods. And _ researchers 
discovered that physical fatigue is 
greatly reduced when a house- 
wife—or anyone else—does her 
work to the rhythm of music. 
This is because work performed 
rhythmically requires much less 


energy. 
Now we come to mental 
fatigue. Mental workers who 
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want to avoid “that tired feel- 
ing” must realise that the man 
who works with his brains 
requires more sleep than the man 
who earns his living with his 
muscle. Studies show that while 
it takes only about four hours’ 
sleep to restore our physical 
energies, it takes twice as long to 
replenish energy expended in 
mental effort. 

Experiments conducted at Col- 
gate University have shown, for 
example, that while manual 
workers could accomplish their 
jobs efficiently on four-to-five 
hours’ sleep a night, mental 
workers required an additional 
four hours to turn in a par per- 
formance. 

It was also found that when a 
brain worker loses two hours’ 
sleep, his efficiency next day not 
only suffers, but he accumulates 
twice as much fatigue in the per- 
formance of his duties. 

Rest periods are even more 
important to the mental worker 
than to the physical worker. At 
the University of Cincinnati re- 
searchers have found that if your 
work is largely physical you will 
get the greatest benefit from hour 
rest periods by relaxing as com- 
pletely as possible. But if your 
work involves mental strain, com- 
plete relaxation is likely to take 
the edge off your faculties to such 
an extent that you'll find return- 
ing to work difficult. 

The mental worker should en- 
gage in some mildly stimulating 
activity because it “serves to 
maintain alertness at an optimum 
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and at the same time to relieve 
cramped muscles and a jaded 
brain.” 

Incidentally, you won't tire 
nearly as easily if your office or 
place of work is kept at the right 
temperature. Scientific studies 
have definitely established that 
you'll do the best work, and will 
be the least fatigued by it, when 
the room temperature is kept at 
68-to-70 degrees F. When the 
temperature goes higher or lower, 
increasing amounts of energy are 
required to maintain the constant 
body temperature of 98.6 degrees. 
Laboratory tests show, for 
example, that up to §0 per cent. 
more energy is expended when 
the temperature is 90 degrees. 

To perform mental work with 
a minimum of fatigue, it is 
essential that you have plenty of 
fresh air. To function most 
efficiently, your brain cells must 
have a continuous and plentiful 
supply of oxygen. In a stuffy 
room, or at altitudes where the 
oxygen content of the air is 
appreciably diminished, mental 
work requires more effort and 
energy. At the University of 
Illinois, students were given in- 
telligence tests while breathing 
air which contained a normal 
amount of oxygen. Then, with 
the oxygen content of the air arti- 
ficially reduced, the tests were 
repeated. The students made 
much poorer scores. 

To get the best, most effortless 
performance out of your grey 
matter you should also avoid 
slumping at your desks ; assume 
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a posture that will make it pos- 
sible for you to breathe properly. 

Now we come to nervous 
fatigue. This is the most common 
form of tiredness. It is caused by 
worry, anxiety, frustration, bore- 
dom and similar emotional atti- 
tudes. Since these states of mind 
drain our energies much faster 
than rest can replenish them, they 
are responsible for the feeling of 
“ perpetual tiredness”, or chronic 
fatigue. 

If you’re one of those people 
who are tired all the time, or if 
you wake up in the morning as 
tired as when you went to bed, 
then the odds are that you are 


suffering from this type of 
fatigue. 

Boston’s Lahey Clinic found 
that, of 300 typical chronic 


fatigue victims, an average of less 
than one out of five had even the 


slightest physical disorder. The 
trouble with the rest was purely 
psychological. 

The noted neurologist, Dr. 


Walter Freeman, finds that addi- 
tional rest worsens the victim’s 
condition and makes him more 
tired than before. His patients 
respond quickest to a regime 
of vigorous physical activity, 
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including such sports as 
swimming, horseback riding and 
hiking. Exercise, he points out, 
provides a release for the pent-up 
emotional tensions. 

Another way to keep emotions 
from sapping your energies to the 
point where you're always tired 
is to keep busy. Nerve specialists 
find that many of their patients 
cease worrying only when com- 
pletely absorbed by their work or 
avocation. 

What about boredom ? Does it 
exhaust us and literally “ make 
us tired”? It does indeed. A 
half hour of acute boredom can 
burn up more nervous energy 
than a whole day’s work. But why 
is boredom so fatiguing? The 
answer is simple. It is always 
accompanied by extreme physical 
and emotional tension. And this, 
of course, is debilitating. 

So if boredom is draining your 
nervous energies and making you 
feel chronically tired, you must 
cultivate new interests and 
broaden your horizons. If you 
really try, you'll find so many 
things in this world to interest 
you that you won’t have time to 
be bored—or time to fret and 
worry either. 


[7 ts reported that a certain Irish professor is so absent- 
minded that one night he forgot to undress before getting 


into the bath. 


But it didn’t matter. He had forgotten to turn on the tap. 


“‘Tuere’s nothing like hard work—and wouldn’r it be terrible 


if there were? 


The Eglise Saint Patrice was empty. Still, this 
novelist felt the crowding of presences... . 


ROUEN—City of 
Irish Ghosts 


FRANCIS MacMANUS 


N& many travellers in Nor- 
mandy, the Irish included, 
ever bother to visit the quiet 
street and the quiter church named 
after Saint Patrick in the old 
Norman capital of Rouen. 

They miss much. Rouen is a 
city of Irish ghosts, not just one 
century of them but five or six, 
from the days when Irish mer- 
chants in this river-port set up a 
little church to the time when 
Wolfe Tone sat in a room with 
General Kilmaine and discussed 
the invasion of Ireland. 

I hadn’t expected either the 
cloistral quietness of the paved 
street with its shuttered windows 
or the tucked-away aloofness of the 
church. I came up the busy Rue 
Jeanne d’Arc in the din of wheels 
and screaming brakes, turned left, 
and there was the quietness; there 
was the Eglise Saint Patrice, set 
aside absent-mindedly, as it were, 
by history. 

In a piece of dramatic sculpture 
over the doorway King Laoire’s 
druid stands foiled forever in his 


attempt to poison the saint with 
the legendary cup. The sculpture 
is a good introduction to the 
quality of the stained glass within. 

But in another way I had been 
already introduced. I had been 
warned what to expect by old fusty 
Karl Baedeker whose excellent 
books are becoming with every 
decade a guide to what doesn’t 
exist any more, such is the destruc- 
tion of wars. He is a grim guide to 
what time and man have done to 
the cathedral and city of Rouen. 
Mercifully what he says about the 
Eglise Saint Patrice can still stand. 
Bluntly and briefly he said that 
this church “contains the finest 
Stained Glass in Rouen”. 

That was a lot to say for a man 
who used italics and asterisks when 
he really wanted to commend. He 
used an asterisk for Saint Patrice. 
Just one. He could have used two 
or even three! 

Like so many little and big 
churches in France, the Eglise 
Saint Patrice was empty when I 
went in. At least, so I thought. 


Bully in 


Feathers 


‘THERE is no animal that will venture boldly to face the 

turkey-cock, that he will not fly from. With great inso- 
lence, however, he pursues everything that seems to fear h‘m, 
particularly lap-dogs and children, against both which he 
seems to have a peculiar aversion. 

Like a human bully he is officious, insolent and loves self- 
display. His victories are trumpery, yet he is full of self- 
applause. He is an arrant coward and, therefore, struts and 
swaggers, and delights in brag. 


Yellow, the dominant colour in 
many of the windows, turned the 
heavy September evening light to 
pale gold. There was Saint Fiacre’s 
window, Job’s, Saint John the 
Baptist’s; and there beside the 
pulpit, all to himself, was our 
Saint Patrick’s window. 

The light was on the turn. It 
would soon fail. It wasn’t easy to 
get near enough or to find the best 
position for viewing among the 
straw-bottomed seats on the floor. 
There was so much to see: 
wonders from the saint’s life in 
strips of panels with captions in 
old French in a Gothic script made 
more difficult by the leading of the 
glass, by crossbars and by time’s 
erasures. 

It was a few minutes before I 
remarked that the saint, young or 
old, is beardless, and that he is 
none the worse for it. Other figures 
are bearded, the Irish among them, 
with their cropped fringes of hair 
and their breeches. 

Here is the saint as an infant 
about to be baptised; here he is, 
carried off from Britain, a pirates’ 
prisoner: ceulx d’Ibernie font un 
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effort contre la Bretagne ou S. 
Patrix est pris prison. Here is the 
herd, visited by an angel; and here 
is the mitred vested missionary 
before the king at Tara. 

It all was, as so many of the 
great windows of France are, a 
glorious coloured  strip-cartoon. 
And as in a modern cartoon that 
might be read by children, a man 
in one of the panels has a double 
cry issuing from his mouth: 
Meee Meee! He was the thief who 
stole a goat belonging to the saint, 
denied he had stolen it, swore he 
hadn’t, and then began to bleat in 
his guilt. 

Along the bottom of the window 
there is a long strip portrait of a 
family or business group, men and 
women in ruffs, doublet and hose, 
coifs and gowns, kneeling at 
prayer: portraits, most likely, of 
the people who donated the win- 
dow. Ghosts now. 

They are only afew of the 
Irish ghosts of this Norman city 
which harboured exiles for cen- 
tury after century. Looking cauti- 
ously around, I climbed up to the 
pulpit to get a picture, and as I 
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fiddled with a light-meter and 
tried to make the necessary camera 
adjustments in the rapidly failing 
light, I felt the crowding of pre- 
sences, the whispering of soldiers 
and merchants, revolutionaries, 
and students, priests and saints 
and prelates, who had come to 
Rouen on missions, as displaced 
persons, for a livelihood, or even, 
alas! in destructive armies. 

There were those Irish for in- 
stance, led by one Butler of Kil- 
mainham, who rode _ barebacked 
around the Norman countryside in 
the army of Henry V of England 
and spread terror and carried off 
men, women and children as well 
as cattle. 

They had catapults, javelins and 
long knives. The memory of them 
didn’t spoil the welcome that was 
given in later times to Hugh 
O’Neill and Rory O’Donnell and 
all their people who came up the 


Seine on their flight from Ireland; 
nor to the refugees of the terrible 
17th century who could be found 
for decades living in the woods 
and in the cellars of ruined houses. 

Rapt in such memories and still 
tinkering with my camera, I looked 
down at last into the church that 
was filling up with the darkness. A 
figure gestured from the centre 
aisle. I felt caught, as any layman 
should who is in precisely the 
wrong place: a pulpit. 

It was the sacristan. Embar- 
rassed, I pointed to the camera, to 
the window and to the pulpit, and 
as loudly as I dared—such was the 
compulsive effect of the quietness 
—TI whispered I was from Ireland. 

Quietly and soundlessly he 
clapped his hands, then clasped 
them and raised them high over 
his head like a boxer who has won 
his fight. It was a sort of Norman 
welcome. 


Foote Slogging 


SoMEsopy in the company spoke of the unlucky fate of Foote 

(the actor) in having been kicked in Dublin. “ He is 
rising in the world,” said Dr. (Samuel) Johnson. “ When he 
was in London no one thought it worth while to kick him.” 


Mars. Piozzi’s Memoirs 


A YOUNG student was leaving home for the first time to go 
off to college. Before he departed, his worrisome mother 
exacted from him a promise that he would notify her mme- 
diately upon his arrival at school. 
Reaching his destination, the boy dutifully wired as fol- 
lows: “ Congratulations on the safe arrival of your son.” 
REv. J. HuGH O’DonneELL, C.S.C. 
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Does it really matter if the green is too 
bright, the purple too deep ? 


The Romantic Ireland of 


DONN 


LOCHLINN 


ONN BYRNE was not a re- 

former, only a_ story-teller. 
And so, for good or ill, he 
has outlasted many Irish creative 
reformers of his time. One hears 
little of the Patrick MacGill books 
that attacked the old-style hiring 
fairs and other social abuses. The 
crusader’s work often dies when 
the crusade is won. 

Donn Byrne, the teller of 
romantic tales, remains. His work 
renews itself with each generation, 
in a way that the old folk do not 
always notice. 

In Rathlin, County Antrim, an 
example of this came my way 
some time ago. In this island, as 
in the glens and hills of Antrim 
which he painted in such vivid 
purple and green, he is not too 
widely known. His best work is 
not easy to come by in the main- 
land bookstalls. 

One night, in a pleasant Rathlin 
house overlooking the waters of 
Church Bay, the conversation 
turned to Donn Byrne and I 
undertook to send one of his books 
to a summer visitor. 


BYRNE 


MacGLYNN 


Thereafter, when we had gone 
our different ways, demands came 
hurriedly for the remainder of his 
books. I knew the symptoms, and 
recalled my own; it was the Donn 
Byrne phase, in which one escapes 
into the land of romantic chiv- 
alry, of fast racehorses that were 
never in this world, and of yellow 
gorse that is indeed a reality in 
Antrim on a June day. 

This phase, whether one reads 
his books or not, is as much a 
landmark of an Ulster childhood 
as putting on one’s first long 
trousers, or going to the races at 
the Point-to-Point for the first 
time, or, if you are a girl, going 
to your first dance. This glow of 
adolescence is reflected in his 
books. 

His epitaph came to be written 
all too soon—in 1928 when he was 


still under forty. Andrew E. 
Malone wrote in The Dublin 
Magazine : 


“In life he was something of 
a Peter Pan incarnate, jolly, 
frivolous, boisterous, full of 


Condensed from a Radio Eireann broadcast 
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vitality, and with a laugh that 
was tonic. And now Donn 
Byrne, the man who laughed 
and played, romped and joked, 
with all the simplicity of a boy, 
is dead... . 

“Something of irony was in 
the manner of his untimely 
death. He who loved the horse 
as a friend and comrade, who 
loved to ride to hounds and ex- 
perience all the exhilaration of 
the living animal in full career, 
and journeyed to a race-meeting 
as to a sacred rite, met his death 
in a motor-car on the lonely 
coast road beyond Bandon in 
the County Cork... .” 


In County Cork he had leased 
Coolmain Castle as a summer resi- 
dence and there, with his wife, 
usually entertained the friends 
who joined them each time he re- 
turned from America. 

Many believe his best book to 
be The Wind Bloweth. It is the 
story of the boy who sees a 
“dancing town” among _ the 
waves. He grows up, and makes 
many voyages, and is always in 
search of the dancing town and 
the bluebird of happiness. And he 
never quite finds the secret. 

“What the boy Shane Camp- 
bell saw over the sea on his four- 
teenth birthday,” wrote A. E. 
Malone, “ is something that every- 
one sees at that age.” And again, 
about Donn Byrne’s work in 
general: “The test of actuality 
must never be applied, because if 
it is the dreams fade and only the 


noises of the streets will linger.” 

Donn Byrne had _ travelled 
widely. He could describe almost 
any city in the world with colour 
and precision. His earliest interest 
was poetry. There is even a story 
of how he became a cowboy so that 
he might be known as “ The Cow- 
boy Poet ”. 

It was an early poem in Harper’s 
Magazine that first attracted wide 
attention to his work: a poem, 
indeed, that is an almost uncanny 
prelude to his books. He is the 
piper in this poem: 


I will take my pipes and go now, 
and God go with you all, 

And keep all sorrow from you, and 
the dark heart’s load; 

I will take my pipes and go now, 
for I hear the summer call, 

And you'll hear the pipes a-singing 
as I pass along the road. 


As a staff journalist he was not 
a success. He tried to sell high- 
powered cars; he was not a good 
salesman. He wanted enough 
money to be free to write his first 
novel, and when the opportunity 
came it was a novel that few re- 
member now. 

He had already written a book 
of short stories, published when 
he was twenty-six. One of his 
earliest stories was Battle. It was 
romance—about aeroplanes and 
the implements of modern warfare. 
In later years he gave this romance 
and mysticism to every subject he 
touched. He could keep us excited 
about a bridge, or a boat, or any 
inanimate thing that was just a 
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word in the narrative of another 
writer, 

He knew the five continents. 
And he knew Ireland as few people 
know it. Some old sailors in Wick- 
low, for instance, remember how 
he came through their town on 
evening runs, and talked about the 
sailing ships in the small harbour 
—ships that had as much appeal 
for him as the Spanish galleons. 

His rambling might have ended 
when he moved into the castle in 
Cork. But he was scarcely back 
there, in 1928, when death came 
unexpectedly. Ever since his first 
great success, Messer Marco Polo, 
his books were welcomed. And 
wherever he might live, or 
wherever he wandered, his inspir- 
ation was from Ireland. His story 
of Marco Polo and the wooing of 
Golden Bells is told in the words 
of Malachi Campbell, aged ninety, 
who passes through New York on 
his way to his grandson’s orange- 
grove in Florida. And the story 
begins: 

“ The message came to me, at 
the second check of the hunt, 
that a countryman and a clans- 
man needed me.” 


It was Malachi Campbell from 
the Glens of Antrim. And from 
that to China and the story of 
Golden Bells, told with superb 
artistry. T. P. O’Connor wrote 
about it: 

“The subject seemed some- 
what unpromising, because 
Marco Polo is dead long enough 
not to excite especial interest in 


the world of today; but when, 
turning over the pages, I found 
the whole epoch of the dis- 
coverer so vivid that it seemed a 
story of men and things of but 
yesterday, I marked Donn Byrne 
as a writer to be watched ever 
afterwards.” 


Later, T. P. O’Connor, intro- 
ducing Ireland — The Rock 
Whence I was Hewn, wrote this: 


“The land bathed in poetry 
and universal goodwill was not 
quite the Ireland that was 
brought home to me—especially 
by the bitter controversy in its 
politics, in which unwillingly I 
had to take part—and I could 
not accept as a complete picture 
of Ireland this land of wander- 
ing and popular bards and 
romantic love. However, there it 
was. Mr. Donn Byrne had 
found his public.” 


Then there is Destiny Bay, 
which became a film called Wings 
of the Morning. It was dated from 
Coolmain Castle in 1927, and was 
first published in the year its 
author died. In his foreword there 
is a plain statement of why his 
private world endures. He became 
the novelist of nostalgic Irish- 
Americans of all kinds because he 
was greater than our differences. 
He wrote: 


“ The author of Destiny Bay 
has requested his publishers to 
announce that in using the word 
‘Ulster’ throughout the book, 
it is so used merely because his 
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childhood was spent among the 
mountains and lakes of Ulster 
and on the cliffs of Ulster. To 
him the old province of Meath 
and the kingdom of Kerry are 
the same as the Ulster of which 
he writes, and he firmly believes 
that a countryman of the Rosses 
and a fisherman of the cliffs of 
Moher have the same Irishry in 
common.” 


Of the many things that were 
written about him, I like best an 
account of their schooldays by 
Sean Crawford. Byrne, known then 
as Barney Byrne, cycled each day 
from Camlough to the Christian 
Brothers’ Schools in Newry. He 
was a wonderful mimic, he liked a 
good fight (and had one with Sean 
Crawford on the subject of Dan 
O’Connell), and was a success at 
the Feiseanna. Byrne was later 
noted for being a handy boxer; 
but, describing their fight, Sean 
Crawford said they were both the 
world’s worst; and he added: 


“Donn Byrne was one of the 
most entertaining characters I 
ever knew. . . . I think the last 
time I saw him was in Grafton 
Street, in Dublin, somewhere 
round 1908-10. He was at the 
National University and I was in 
Drumcondra Training College. 
He shook hands, but as always 


A PERSON born with a silver 
least make a stir in life. 


SICK people enjoy discussing 
tions. 


IRISH 
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his mind seemed far off. Hard 
to place him always. ... He 
never seemed to worry much at 
school. Indeed, he had little 
cause to. He took everything in 
those days with a gay quip, a 
bright laugh. Wasn’t he right?” 

That was how an old school 
friend remembered him after many 
years—and one senses that even 
then he was engaged on some per- 
sonal quest. 

Throughout his life Donn Byrne 
was in search, perhaps, of a boy- 
hood in Antrim that was inter- 
woven with the Feis and the old 
stories, the fireside and the Gaelic 
legends. Ever after, like the hero 
of his book, The Wind Bloweth, 
he was in search of his own Danc- 
ing Town—the mythical town one 
never quite finds: in Dublin, in 
London, in New York, in a castle 
or anywhere. 

All that remains in the memory 
from most of his books are the 
heather and the dreams, but they 
do remain; there will always be 
someone to respond to them— 
growing up, and going away, and 
remembering a day in June and 
escaping, sometimes, from the 
streets of a city into the glens of 
home, Does it really matter if it 
isn’t all quite true—if the green is 
too bright, the purple too deep? 


spoon in his mouth should at 


amendments to their constitu- 
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Olden-time doctors had to master magic. . . . But 
some cures did not require the aid of incantations 


NO CURE—NO FEE! 


MOYRA O’SULLIVAN 


RISH doctors were renowned 

for their skill almost as far back 
as our history can go—right back 
to the druids and the Tuatha- 
de-Danaans. 

This skill was based upon their 
deep knowledge of the properties 
of herbs and plants. As teachers 
of medicine, they held high rank 
among the druids, wearing special 
robes and taking precedence at 
the royal table over _ the 
armourers, smiths and _ metal- 
workers, 

They sat next to the nobles. 
Each doctor had his retinue of 
pupils, who assisted him in his 
work and who learned from him 
the various methods of diagnosis 
and cure. 

Summoning 2 doctor in those 
times meant a prolonged visit 
from him—and his students as 
well. They lived in the patient’s 
house, having first collected the 
fee. If the patient did not recover, 
the fee was returned. 

No doctor was qualified until 
he had mastered magic. The cast- 
ing of spells and the use of in- 
cantations were regarded as indis- 
pensable aids to healing. 

With the coming of the skilled 


and learned Tuatha-de-Danaans, 
who sent the primitive Firbolgs 
scurrying to the western coast, 
medicine in Ireland flourished 
and became famous. 

At Tara, adjoining the royal 
palace, they built a hospital called 
“The House of Sorrow” where 
wounded warriors were brought 
to be healed by the chief doctor, 
Dianecht, and his staff. 

The coming of Christianity to 
Ireland brought schools for the 
teaching of law and medicine. 
Latin was taught and spoken 
fluently. It was said of these 
schools: “They speak Latin 
there like the vulgar tongue, con- 
ning by rote the aphorisms of 
Hippocrates, Galen, Arisenna and 
others among the great masters of 
surgery.” 

Many of their manuscripts, 
written on vellum, are still in the 
libraries of Europe. Some of these 
are written in Latin and some are 
translated into Irish. Many of 
the Irish terms for the principal 
diseases are considered to be more 
appropriate than those in English 
or those derived from Latin or 
Greek. 

A number of old “cures” and 
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incantations have come down to 
us and are still used by those 
who have implicit faith in their 
powers. 

Some cures did not require the 
aid of incantations; such as the 
remedies for whooping cough. A 
lock of hair, cut from the head 
of a person who never saw bis 
father, and tied in a piece of red 
cloth, was, if worn around the 
sufferer’s neck, said to be an ex- 
cellent cure. 

A more practical one required 
the child to drink, on three con- 
secutive mornings, a mug of 
water taken before sunrise, against 
the current, from a running 
stream. 

For contusions, such as a black 
eye, there is a much less expen- 
sive remedy than beefsteak. A 
large stone must be heated in the 
fire and then thrown into water. 
The bruise, if bathed in this 
liquid (always first heating the 
stone) twice a day, will clear up 
for certain in a few days. 

The most popular cure for 
diseases of the eye was, and in 
some places still is, a visit to a 
holy well. Most holy wells hold 
a healing power for eye troubles. 

A “cure” which I have used 
myself for a stye is the one 
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which requires that nine goose- 
berry thorns in succession should 
be pointed at the eye, without 
actually touching it, throwing 
away each one, after use, over 
the left shoulder. Since I also 
took the precaution of bathing 
the eye with boracic powder, I 
cannot vouch for the efficacy of 
this cure. 

There is another cure for sore 
eyes, fasting-spittle mixed with 
clay from a holy well. Some 
people say that “nothing beats 
the fasting-spittle ”. 

Forge-water had many medi- 
cinal properties, especially in 
allaying rheumatic pains, as had 
hot potato water with the froth 
on. Poultices made with mustard 
flowers, bread crumbs and vine- 
gar were used to great advantage 
in curing rheumatism. 

A handful of the leaves of 
green nettles and another of wall- 
wort, bruised and applied to the 
gout, sciatica or any joint aches, 
were said to effect great cures. 

Nettles and dandelion leaves 
were universal cure-alls. Nettles 
boiled, or the juice with honey 
and sugar, were ‘certain’ re- 
medies for lung and chest troubles, 
shortness of breath, swelling of 
mouth and throat, and worms. 


[Luxury is an ancient notion, There was once a Chinese 
mandarin who had himself wakened three times every 
morning simply for the pleasure of being told it was not yet 


time to get up. 


Anglo-Celt 


Some people spend all their lives dreaming of what they 
will do when they wake up. 
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This masterpiece has 
risen Phaenix-like from tts 
ashes 


LAW PALACE 
BY THE 
LIFFEYSIDE 


MADELEINE O’NEILL 


URGEONING like some giant 

bulbous flower among the 
towers and steeples, the great 
dome of the Four Courts domin- 
ates Dublin. It was built in 1786 
by James Gandon—then at the 
height of his fame working on the 
extension to the House of Lords 
and overseeing the completion of 
his other great monumental build- 
ing, the Custom House. 

The Custom House, built up 
from slob-land on a prodigiously 
difficult site, represented a greater 
challenge, but the Four Courts was 
regarded by the architect as his 
finest opportunity and he planned 
it as the tour de force of his career. 

Gandon’s Courts of Justice were 
known as the “ new ” Four Courts, 
after their predecessor the “old” 
Four Courts, which were situated 
in the close of Christ Church 
Cathedral. Dating from the reign 
of James I, about 1608, this build- 
ing had four chambers in which 


sat the four courts of the time— 
King’s Bench, Chancery, Ex- 
chequer and Common Pleas. 

They converged upon a central 
hall, from which, after the manner 
of the Scottish Courts, they were 
not enclosed. The way to the 
Courts led through a dark pass- 
age called Hell, which no doubt 
explains the apparently libellous 
advertisement in a newspaper of 
the times: “To be let, furnished 
apartments in Hell. N.B. They are 
well suited to a lawyer.” 

By the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury, the old Courts were in a 
thoroughly unsatisfactory condi- 
tion and there had been several 
abortive schemes for moving 
them. In 1785, the site of the 
former Inns of Court at Inns Quay 
was finally decided upon, as it 
adjoined the Public Records Office 
built by the architect, Thomas 
Cooley. 

Cooley died, however, in 1784, 
and his plans were recast by 
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Gandon, who incorporated the 
Records Office with additions and 
some subtractions into his own 
building. He put the Courts in the 
great central block 140 feet square, 
topped by a massive dome and on 
the east built a replica of the 
altered Cooley building, joining 
both to the centre with arcades 
and triumphal arches. 

The Corinthian portico supports 
an entablature adorned by a statue 
of Moses and figures of Justice and 
Mercy. The statues over the pedi- 
ment are standing, but those at the 
corners of the block are sitting and 
facing inwards to emphasise the 
curved movement which is the 
chief element of the architect’s 
plan. 

The first stone of the new build- 
ing was laid in 1786 by the Vice- 
roy, the Duke of Rutland. Ten 
years later, on November 8th, 
1796, the Courts first sat there, but 
the finishing touches were not put 
to the wings and arcades until 
1802. Its cost in all was about 
£200,000—exactly half that of the 
Custom House. 

During the building of the Four 
Courts, Gandon’s patience with 
the Irish people must have been 
sorely tried. Money trickled in 
from a reluctant Parliament at the 
rate of £3,000 a year. A party in 
Parliament, who assured him that 
they had nothing against him per- 
sonally, tried to have the work 
stopped in order to test the 
strength of their influence with the 
new Viceroy. Gandon was haled 
before the Irish House of Com- 
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mons, but he answered satisfac- 
torily and work proceeded. 

Three years later, the preposter- 
ous suggestion was made that the 
central block, then well advanced, 
should be taken down and moved 
bodily back from the quay. When 
this scheme failed, a further com- 
plaint arose that the troops passing 
with banners and pennon, trumpet 
and kettle-drum, every day from 
the Royal (now Collins) Barracks 
to Dublin Castle would disturb the 
courts. 

The defenders retorted that the 
troops could quite easily march on 
the far side of the river, as they 
did already in summer to avoid the 
sun. And so it dragged on, one 
obstacle after another being set up 
and knocked down—not the least 
of these being the outbreak of the 
war with France and the resulting 
urge for economy. 

Nature itself seemed to take 
part against the architect in 1792, 
when a landslide at the Portland 
quarries caused delays in the 
delivery of stone for columns and 
entablatures, although most of the 
building, including much fine de- 
tail, was Irish granite. 

The interior of the Four Courts 
is a vast, beautifully-kept maze of 
brown linoleum corridors and 
Court chambers whose stern décor 
is little alleviated by gleaming 
mahogany and padded seats. There 
is not much for the lay person to 
admire except the magnificent 
Central Hall from which the four 
principal Court chambers radiate 
—the Supreme Court, the High 
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Court, Chancery Court, and Court 
of Criminal Appeal. 

The Law Library, which is used 
by the Dublin barristers in lieu of 
separate chambers, is also situ- 
ated in the central block; it is a 
large, irregularly-shaped room, 
devoid of atmosphere, containing 
a few bookcases and many tables 
and benches where the members 
of the Bar work at their briefs. A 
solicitor requiring a _ particular 
counsel gives the latter’s name to 
the clerk installed at the door, who 
then calls out the name. 

Like St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
London, the Central Hall has an 
inner dome with a round hole 
through which one sees the under- 
surface of a higher dome. Origin- 
ally Edward Smyth’s eight colossal 
statues representing Punishment, 
Eloquence, Mercy, Prudence, 
Law, Wisdom, Justice, and Liberty 
stood on consoles between the 
windows, but these, with statues of 
1g9th-century legal luminaries sit- 
ting in the niches, were blasted to 
fragments during the siege of 
1922, and the Hall seems a little 
bare without them. 

During the civil war which fol- 
lowed the Anglo-Irish treaty in 
1921 the Four Courts was almost 
completely destroyed. Held by 


we 
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the Republican forces in the 
closing days of June, 1922, it 
was bombarded by field artillery 


fired by Free State gunners 
on the opposite quays. The 
garrison mined the building 


before evacuating it, and in the 
resulting explosions both the inner 
and outer domes were destroyed, 
the south-east and south-west 
wings and the south-west portions 
of the arcaded screen were almost 
entirely ruined. The building was 
gutted by fire. 

The restoration took ten years 
to complete and in the meantime 
the Courts moved back to the 
Castle, which they had left 300 
years before. The work was skil- 
fully done, preserving as far as 
possible the original architectural 
character of the facades; the wings 
were modified, and parts of the in- 
terior were replanned, but the ex- 
terior at least of the central block 
remains much as it was in Gan- 
don’s day. 

Today the Four Courts stands 
serene, risen from disaster with 
only a little of the magic rubbed 
off. An irreparable loss was the 
destruction of the adjoining Public 
Records Office, in which priceless 
legal and historical documents 
were burnt. 


— 


Stop trying to keep up with the Joneses. Let the Joneses 
worry about keeping up with the Sullivans and let them 


get your coronary thrombosis. 


Dr. H. M. W. 


“] TOOK a bus home last night,” said the Teddy Boy, “ but 
my Dad made me take it back to the depot.” 


A night of tension on a 
South Armagh farm 


Watching the Mare at 


the Foaling 


MICHAEL J. MURPHY 


HE was carrying her first foal. 

Neighbour men had gone un- 
bidden to “watch her at the 
foalin’”’ as we said those days in 
South Armagh. They were pre- 
pared to stalk her all night. 

The mare was in a quiet field 
with mossy sod and stone ditches 
all around it: no sheughs or 
drains, no briars or wire which 
might cause accident or—God for- 
bid—tragedy: a field near the bog 
that smelled sometimes dank, 
sometimes sweet in the June night 
under Slieve Gullion. 

I would like to deceive myself 
now that I joined the men for an 
avowed purpose straight out of 
their folk talk: to salvage that um- 
bilical item which, from a first 
foaling, made a charm to quieten 
any wild horse; or to watch and 
mark the exact spot where the foal 
would be dropped in the hope later 
on of finding the mystic wonder 
leaves of a four-leafed shamrock. 

I hadn’t heard that men were to 
keep a vigil; and there was a 
reason, inspired of course by com- 
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munal anxiety. For when men 
were watching a mare to foal, 
people spoke of it in a hush, with 
eagerness, hope and apprehension 
in their voices, as in a kind of con- 
versational prayer. So much could 
go wrong, they said. 

“It’s easier losin’ a mare than 
gettin’ one,” ran one traditional 
saying. 

Dusk was on when one man 
quietly went down the fields. 
Later, when a single star appeared 
after the scorchings of the sunset 
had turned as grey as ash, another 
followed him. 

I wondered what was up and 
followed timidly. Stray light 
seemed to linger and crowd on to 
the blossom piled on a hawthorn. 
The dew was sea-cold on my bare 
feet—we all went barefooted then 
by choice. 

It was the wink of a pipe-bowl 
I saw first. Next came low voices 
as if from a sleepy murmuring of 
the very earth itself, like the tick 
of settling cinders in a silent room. 
None of the men said anything as 


Those Red-headed Mulattoes 


MONTSERRAT, in the Caribbean, is the Serrated Mountain, 
and hence, by its very name, scenically beautiful. Some of 
its saw teeth crunch the sky at altitudes of 3,000 feet. 

The island is only eleven miles long by seven wide, but a 
good paved road leads from its meadow air-strip at Tronts 
Bay up and over a pass to Plymouth and thence all along its 
western rim to Cudjoe Head and St. Johns, two villages that 
are notable for their red-headed mulattoes. 

These curious-looking natives are descended in part from 
Irish settlers who colonised Montserrat in the 17th century 
and their patois is said to be richly flavoured with the talk of 
Galway and Tipperary, but if you can understand any of it 


you’re a better man than I. 


The talk of Plymouth and other communities is the richly 
musical dialect of all the West Indies, and you overhear such 
gems as “A ship just walked into the harbour,” and “ When 


th I last met the clock it carried four-thirty.” 
on SYDNEY CLARK in Travel (New York) 
id ststabapudsdstatatutndspababundadubabadntnt=ta(u=¢n¢ndabubatnisdatndeds¢stat sts¢s)sbabadnists: 
I came up. None wore an overcoat. At this one of the men would 
- They were hunkered or stretched rise and squirm through the whins 
al against the ditch outside the field on the ditch and peer into the field 
where I knew the mare was graz- beyond. I looked also, but could 
~< ing. see nothing. 
s. Outside other points of the I could see a whiteness in the 
od ditches around the field other bog—blossom trapping the after- 
- small groups of men were watch- glow, a bog-hole perhaps. I heard 
as ing also, because now and then a a bog-fowl twitter and a duck 
whisper of their talk came to us; made a splash and I half expected 
id talk that seemed to be wafted in the men to utter rebuke. On the 
ht the wake of the rich, drowsy scent far ditch another pipe-bowl 
% of whin blossom mixed with earthy winked. 
> bog breaths. “How is she?” the man was 
- The men talked quietly on asked when he slid back to rejoin 
= everyday topics: land and weather, the group. 
neighbours, the progress and in- “Up by the top corner... 
vi cidents in the work of the valley. grazin’ away.” 
. When one of these incidents “ Dammit,” another said, half in 
of sparked off a rising phrase or a annoyance, half in apology al:nost. 
k threat of a laugh, someone said “I thought she should have shown 
16 immediately : a sign before now... . ” 
" “Easy ... easy ... Keep your “You can’t tell to the minute 
voice down... .” with the best of mares, let alone 
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one on her first 
another man added. 

Suddenly the man on the ditch 
made an urgent gesture behind his 
back and said: “ Move down...” 
Everyone got up immediately and 
in single file moved down along 
the ditch. From the corner they 
settled into positions and watched. 

But the mare appeared to sense 
their presence and moved off 
slowly back the way she had come; 
her hoof clinked on a stone. One 
man stalked her, another followed, 
then another. I heard the mare 
groan, sniff, and heard her strike 
another stone as she moved off 
across the field. 

“She doin’ her damnedest to 
beat us,” someone said. “ But 
they'll see her now... .” 

One of the other groups had her 
in view now; and later on, when a 
call came, the men seemed to find 
a youthful agility. “Hoigh... 
Come on ,.. ” They scrambled 


” 


foalin’ 
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over the ditch; one man swore at 
thorns which jagged him; another 
cursed softly when a stone fell, 
with a kind of sleepy thud. 

The voice said suddenly, taut 
with caution: “Not all of yous. 
You, Francey; she knows you an’ 


mightn’t make strange. Easy .. . 
she’s gonna get up... Easy, 
Francey . come on, she’s 


Wait till yous are 


” 


lyin’ again. 
called, boys. ... 

I didn’t join them, but lay on 
the ditch watching, seeing nothing 
except vague moving shadows, 
hearing their urgent, swift words. 
No doubt the grasses stirred. I 
waited, however, to hear the voice 
from the darkness, in triumph: 

' “ Horse foal for you, Peadar, an’ 
a dandy. The height of good luck 
to you both in them... .” 

The mare had foaled. The June 
night had shed mystery, but I 
remember only the chill of the dew 
and a grass-cut in a bare toe. 


<s 
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Open Your Mouth, Please! 
A Party of amateur explorers entered a huge cavern 
in the Caves of Mitchelstown. 


, 


“You know, boys,” said on 


for me.” 
“ How is that? 


” 


someone a 


e, “this is a busman’s holiday 


sked. 


“Well, you see, I’m a dentist.” 


PERSONNEL manager to applicant: “What we're after is a 

man of vision; a man with drive, determination, fire; a 
man who never quits; a man who can inspire others; a man 
who can pull the company’s football team out of last place in 


the League!” 
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The love of them is peculiar to men. 
Their magic and mystery is outside 
the ken of women... 


Funny Thing about Pockets .... 


JOHN D. SHERIDAN 


E are sometimes inclined to 

think that the habit of clut- 
tering up pockets with miscel- 
laneous odds and ends of no 
commercial value is one which we 
grow out of as we grow up, where- 
as in reality it is one which we 
grow into as we grow up. 

Very young children who will 
“collect” anything from the 
dog’s bone to next door’s dustbin 
lid, don’t need pockets, since they 
live for the moment and never put 
anything by for future reference. 

If the key of the clock is miss- 
ing you don’t look for it in 
Tommy’s trousers pockets, for the 
simple reason that there are no 
pockets in Tommy’s trousers. You 
look for it in the hole in the draw- 
ing-room settee, in the coal scuttle, 
or in your own garden boots, and 
though you won’t find the key you 
may find the money that Mary left 
on the kitchen dresser, or the top 
of the baby’s feeding bottle, or 
the case of granny’s glasses. 

When Tommy becomes a little 
older, and a little more selective in 
his collecting, we give him two 
pockets, and we laugh when we 
find that he uses them to house 


empty match-boxes, pieces of 
putty, and dead mice. 

But the laugh is really on us. 
For everything in Tommy’s 
pocket is in constant use, whereas 
most of the things in his father’s 
pockets are seldom or never used. 
Tommy fills his match-boxes with 
water, sugar, dead flies, or tar 
pellets as the humour takes him: 
he frightens his sister with the 
dead mice: and he takes casts of 
his teeth with the putty. 

Can you and I, who carry round 
foreign coins, bits of old railway 
tickets, keys which used to open 
something or other, last year’s 
income-tax demand, spare studs, 
buttons, broken cuff links, wads of 
letters, and a couple of ounces of 
mixed fluff and tobacco dust—can 
you and I look Tommy in the 
face? Tommy has two pockets, 
crammed with the things he 
needs: we have thirteen, filled 
with sentimental futilities. 

And we take ourselves and our 
pocket nothings very seriously. 
Once in a while we burn a few 
letters, but we are reluctant to part 
with anything else. We cling on to 
our golf tees long after we have 
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given up golf. We treasure a single 
trouser-clip when we are far too 
stiff to cycle. 

And the reason should be plain. 
A man’s pockets link his past with 
his future, and help him to realise 
not only what he is but what he 
was. This is why the police, when 
investigating crimes, always pay 
great attention to the contents of 
the victim’s pockets. 

It is also the reason why most 
men hate, and whenever possible 
postpone, that  time-devouring 
and wife-sponsored transformation 
known as changing one’s suit. 
Quick-change artists, I know, can 
perform this operation in ten 
seconds, and so could the rest of 
us—but for the fact that we must 
change not only our suits but our 
pockets, each to each. 

It would never do, for instance, 
to put the broken cufflinks into the 
same compartment as the foreign 
coins, and the spare studs are so 
used to the bottom left waistcoat 
pocket that they would be happy 
nowhere else. 

The operation is still more tedi- 
ous and delicate when it includes 
the retrieving of pencils which 
have slipped down into the lining 
in the wake of an unscabbered 
nail-file, but even at the best of 
times it puts a man into a bad 
temper. If women only remem- 
bered this simple fact there would 
be fewer unhappy homes. 

The only men, as far as I know, 
who do not sweat blood over this 
job of changing the outer envelope 
are (a) those who carry little or 
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nothing in their pockets for fear 
of spoiling the shape of their suits, 
and (b) those who have dozens of 
suits and a valet to groom them, 
The former deserve no :nore than 
contemptuous mention, but the 
latter deserve our pity. 

It has been said that no man is 
a hero to his valet, but the real 
tragedy is that no man is a myste 
to his valet. A man may share his 
cabbage plants, his house, his 
socks, or his dinner with one or 
more others and still hold his head 
up, but if he wants to keep his 
self-respect he must monopolise 
his pockets and regard them as a 
purely private mystery. 

The thought that wealth might 
mean a valet to handle the hundred 
and one useless things I keep in 
my thirteen pockets has always 
prevented me from making any 
more than a half-hearted effort to 
become a man of means. 

It is a well-known fact that free 
men—and by these I mean men 
without either valets or vanity (see 
a and b above)—hate to wear 
evening dress and never go will- 
ingly to any function at which the 
white-and-ebony is obligatory. 

Some of our psychologists, how- 
ever, have gone badly astray in 
their analysis of this aversion. 
They have put it down to the in- 
tricacies of the dress collar and to 
the cold, cuirass-like embrace of 
the boiled shirt, and have forgotten 
that our real objection to the dress 
suit is based not on its attendant 
discomforts but on our love of 


private property. 
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Dublin Opinion 


For you can’t keep any private 
property worth speaking about in 
a dress suit. In the first place, it 
has too few pockets: in the 
second, it is so tight-fitting that the 
few pockets it has cannot be pro- 
perly utilised and deny sanctuary 
to such things as pipes, bicycle 
padlocks, detective novels, and 
first-aid outfits. 


The two pockets of the white 
waistcoat may, of course, be dis- 
counted immediately: they are so 
wafer-thin that you couldn’t get 
your thumbs into them without 
disarranging the straps at the back 
and capsizing the whole harness. 
There is only one thing worse than 
a dress waistcoat and that is a 
strait waistcoat. 
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The love of pockets, and a 
proper understanding of them, is 
peculiar to men. A woman uses 
only one pocket, and even this one 
(since she carries it under her arm 
and peeks into it from time to 
time) is not properly speaking a 
pocket at all, but a mere recep- 
tacle. 

For the great glory and thrill 
of a pocket is that it appertains to 
the sense of touch only. 

It is not a large bag into which 
you can insert your head, but 
rather a sort of lucky dip or blind- 
man’s-buff in which things are re- 
cognised by their shape and feel. 
The magic and mystery of the 
pocket is completely outside the 
ken of woman, and she tries to get 
over this blind spot by telling us 
from time to time that we have 
twelve pockets too many. 

But, in this connection at least, 
thirteen is a very lucky number. In 
the first place a man’s pocket, un- 
like a woman’s handbag, cannot be 
mislaid, stolen, or overlooked, 
except its owner takes off his coat 
to fight, and forgets to put it on 
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the golf club, and wonders on the 
way home why the weather has 
grown suddenly chilly. 

In the second, though a man 
may lose something out of one or 
more of his pockets he cannot lose 
everything out of all his pockets. 
His pen may slip from his breast 
pocket, he may lose a shilling or 
two through a hole in a trousers 
pocket, and his watch fall 
over the side of the boat. He may 
sweep out his latch-key with his 
handkerchief, and have to get in 
through the scullery window, or 
he may lose all his loose change 
by standing on his head to amuse 
the children. 

But the point is that he can’t 
lose everything in one fell swoop, 
because he keeps his eggs in thir- 
teen separate baskets. All his 
horses can’t lose. Some of his ships 
must come in. 

Indeed, but for the circum- 
stances which force a man at times 
to wear a dress suit, a bathing 
suit, or a sleeping suit, the thir- 
teen-pocket system is as good a 
form of property insurance as one 


mav 
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again, or leaves his waistcoat could ask for in this imperfect 
hanging up in the locker-room at world. 
be 


[T is a common fallacy to believe that the eye is the most 
revealing feature, or that the most striking features of a 


woman are her eyes and hair. 


As a matter of fact it is her mouth. Mahomet knew this 
when he had his women cover theirs up. The eyes can dis- 


semble, but not the mouth. 


Sr JoHN Lavery, The Life of a Painter 


WoOUuLD you call a wedding-ring a one-man band ? 
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It is almost impossible to 
be enthustastic for what is 


bad 


*'The Man 
They Couldn't 
Kall” 
PATRICK KAVANAGH 
isitinienncenininnisieniibil 


AM at present planning to write 
the complete story of the past 
twenty years of my life. The thing 
that I find missing in my life is 
action. There are not enough plots. 
Now I sometimes wonder if 
action and plot are not inventions 
of chaps in newspaper and pub- 
lishers’ offices, The goings on of 
film stars are all made up by the 
press agents. Nothing is real there. 
But still I have sound material. 
If you find yourself hated, then 
you will also find yourself loved. 
In fact people are hated because 
they are loved. The human male 
resents nothing so much as 
another of the sex making off with 


the honey of love. For that a man 
will be murdered, as an attempt 
recently was made to murder me 
(of that more in times to come). 
At any rate it was action that I 
hadn’t bargained for. 

If a man ‘s known to take the 
odd drink it °; the oldest and most 
popular of methods to throw him 
in a river or a cana!. “ He fell in,” 
will be the verdict. 

In London recently several 
people said that I was the most 
powerful man they had ever met 
—because I had _ supernatural 
powers on my side. 

Yes, it is true that my drink was 
drugged and I was thrown over 
the bridge wall in the canal. Yet 
such is the nature of the subcon- 
scious mind that even when our 
ordinary consciousness is out we 
are not helpless. 

So it was that everything that 
happened was recorded automati- 
cally as on a screen, like photo- 
graphing the other side of the 
moon. The whole scene, and what 
was said and who were there: all 
was recorded, 

I climbed out and clambered 
over a seven-foot wall, got to a 
doctor’s house and safety. Later 
that evening one of the scoundrels 
peeped into the pub where I was 
sipping a drink. I saw his horrified 
face in the mirror. He had seen 
Banquo’s ghost and ran c.: in 
terror. 

The ostensible reason icr this 
dreadful affair was something I 
had written about the Dublin 
underworld, but I believe it was 
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basically something to do with 
envy—envy of the poet. 

One woman on hearing this tale 
told her husband, a poet: “ You’re 
no poet. Why don’t you get 
thrown in the canal?” 

Well, whatever the immediate 
outcome, I do have one chapter 
full of plot and action. Why, I 
could nearly sell it to one of the 
Sunday papers. Make sure you 
order your copy when my wicked, 
wicked life is running. 

Then there was my other mir- 
aculous escape when I had the 
world’s most popular and most 
deadly disease. Yet here I am on 
this thrillingly beautiful frosty 
November morning in my native 
place in Monaghan feeling in 
terrific form. The frosty sunshine 
glitters on the little hills. 

I do not say the devil thank the 
begrudgers. I merely note that 
there are supernatural powers, and 
woe to him who has made them 
his enemy. How does a man 
acquire these powerful friends? 
Through suffering. 

The one thing I find most 
a-wanting in Ireland (I suppose I 
mean Dublin) is enthusiasm. En- 
thusiasm is like a fire where we can 
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warm our minds. There is too 
much criticism and resentment for 
my liking. 


In London, where I have been 
for a couple of weeks, there are 
always little enclaves of enthusi- 
astic people. They are enthusiastic 
for what is good and that is what 
enthusiasm is. It is almost impos- 
sible to be enthusiastic for what is 
bad. Badness is mean and cold. 

I forgot to mention that earlier 
in my life I had a very bad dose 
of typhoid—which I overed. I 
believe that you can only die when 
you have done whatever you came 
into this world to do. If you have 
something to do, you will not turn 
your back to the wall and die. 

But we need enthusiasm. For 
the sake not only of our mental 
but also our physical health. It 
doesn’t matter much what we are 
enthusiastic about, whether it be 
pig-fattening or the philosophy of 
Plato. It is always a good sign. 

It is difficult to write about the 
compensatory side of a life of 
suffering and hardship, that world 
of intense happiness and love. It 
has to be looked at sideways. 

That chapter will be titled, 
“The Women In My Life”. 


A SACRISTAN was sitting at home reading out to his children 


when the ’phone rang and someone said: 


“* Quick, quick, 


come down to the church—it’s on fire! ” 
“ Holy smoke!” exclaimed the sacristan. 


The Standard 


PRAYER doesn’t change things. It changes people, and they 


change things. 
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The Cahirciveen-born author recalls some dramatic 
highlights in his native town 


Oh, the Nights of the 
Kerry Play-acting ! 


SIGERSON 


HEY call it the drama now, 

but in the faraway nights of 
my youth in Kerry we always re- 
ferred to it as the play-acting, 
and it’s a nicer way of describing 
it, too, because that’s what it is. 

Before the County Council 
engineers got worried over the 
floor falling down, the plays were 
always staged upstairs in the 
library built for us by the Scots- 
man, Carnegie. I wasn’t much 
bigger than a good sod of turf 
when I saw my first play. The 
name of it has vanished with the 
Firbolgs, but I remember what it 
was about quite clearly. It was 
Wexford in ’98 and there were 
Redcoats and an informer in the 
story, and the Insurgents were 
winning when the curtain fell. 

From my fourpenny seat in the 
gallery I boohed the Redcoats, 
and [ hated that informer like a 
Garda sergeant looking for pro- 
motion hates poteen. There were 
other patriotic patrons boohing 
with me, of course, which made 
it all the more exciting. 


CLIFFORD 


The second, third and fourth 
plays I saw were also about the 
sufferings of ’98 and I began to 
think that this was the only kind 
of play written in Ireland. I got 
into these productions for nothing 
because my cousin was in charge 
of the cashbox, which is what 
cousins are for. I was waiting for 
the curtain to go up one night 
when she called me out. 

“For heaven’s sake find Mossy 
Brosnan,” she told me. “He 
hasn’t turned up yet and we’re 
late in starting as it is.” 

Mossy was the Insurgent 
leader, and I found him in 
Dineen’s pub, fondling a pint 
and making pleasant conversation 
with the new barmaid. If I was 
an informer’s son he couldn’t 
have treated me _ with less 
courtesy. 

“ Run along, boy, and tell them 
I'm on my way,” he dismissed 
me. “ Nobody is going to hurry 
me.” 

Mossy had all the temperament 
of an acting genius, but after 
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that fright he was never again 
asked to die for Ireland, on the 
Stage at any rate. However, let it 
be remembered in his favour that 


when men were wanted to go into 
real battle for Kathleen Ni 
Houlihan Mossy was one of the 
first to don the trenchcoat and 
march into the defiant hills of 
Kerry 

Milo Sheehy always played 
“ The Informer” until his father 


came along one night to see what 
this play-acting business was all 
about. Old Sheehy was a rebe 
from the top of his bald skull to 
the nail of his big toe and he was 
fit to kick the slates off the roof 
when he saw the dirty tricks his 
son was up to. After the show he 
marched backstage and grabbed 


the producer, Finawn Dannihy, 
by the throat. 
“There was mever any in- 


formers in my family, whatever 
about your own,” he roared. 

“I was only a preten’ing in 
former, da,” Milo protested. 

“There was never any pre- 
ten’ing informers in my family 
either,” old Sheehy declared. 
“What a playboy we have in 
you, ye scamp!” 

From that night on Milo played 
the rebel parts, and his da was 
happy. 

The drama group fell to pieces 
for no good reason at all, as is 
the way with drama groups the 
world over, and for years we had 
nothing to relieve the tedium of 
life except the Saint Patrick’s 
Night Concert, run by the Gaelic 
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League. Step-dancing, melodeons, 
fiddles, songs, a play, and every- 


thing in Irish. The hall was 
always full but there weren’t 
many that knew what the play 


was all about. It was one of the 
little ironies of Irish life that the 


people of the back streets who 
knew Gaelic hadn’t the few bob 
to spare for the concerts, so they 


stayed at home and talked Irish 
among themselves until they died 
and carried the language away 
with them 

At school a Master arrived 
who was keen on the drama, and 
keener still the Irish revival, 
He got down to work immediately 
to make Gaelic of us. 
I had a lot more hair on my head 
than I have now, and he looked 
at me and decided I might play 
a girl-part. There were a lot of 
things I'd have done for Ireland, 
and the Irish language, and the 
stage I loved, but dressing up as 
a girl wasn’t one of them. 

I went sick for a week until 
the rehearsals were under way, 
and so escaped the indignity to 
my virile manhood. I was never 


on 


actors out 


picked for any school play 
again to teach me true humility. I 
sat among the applauding 


audiences watching them and my 
mouth was full of ashes of envy. 

The adult drama was revived 
when a young chemist came to 
town. A Wexford-man he was, 
and under his aegis the play- 
acting flourished as never before. 
Irish comedies, English comedies, 
Shakespeare, Greek tragedies, 
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made their magic behind the 
footlights and play-talk took its 
place in the conversation of the 
pubs where formerly beagle- 
hunting and football had full 
assession. The town’s horizon 
was widening, and Athens and 
Stratford-on-Avon were becoming 
as close to us as the Horses’ Well. 

Then the drama festivais began. 
The wiseacres shook their heads 
as our local group climbed into 
Patie Sheehy’s motor-car and 
sped east with scripts of The 
Plough and the Stars in their 
fists. This was carrying the thing 
to the fair altogether! Up against 
the cracks of Kerry and Cork! 
Hould, man, and have some 
stem of sense! 

They were back the following 
night shaking the big silver 
Festival Cup at us. If it was the 
Sam Maguire it wouldn’t have 
got a bigger welcome. I tell you 
we drank a fright of porter that 
night, and we talked a lot of 
drama-talk. 

I was twenty-three years of age 
before I set a foot on the stage. 
The man from Wexford stopped 
me one day when I was passing 
his shop. 

“A chap that writes stories 
often turns out a good play,” he 
encouraged me, “ Why don’t you 
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try your hand?” 

I tried, I suffered, and I 
finished a three-acter which they 
were kind enough to stage for me. 
It was a dreadful play and I often 
wonder why the people didn’t 
stone me to death for perpetrating 
the likes of it upon them. A Black 
and Tan drama it was and, shades 
of Milo Sheehy and ’98, I played 
the informer in it, and even 
though I say it myself I played 
it darn badly. 

In case some misguided play- 
lover might ask to see that Black 
and Tan atrocity, I must make it 
clear that I burned the wretched 
thing years ago. There’s not even 
a comma of it left, thank God, to 
remind me of how bad a bad 
play can be. Years later they gave 
my Nano its'first production also. 
That was fourteen years ago and 
I didn’t get around to burning it 
yet. 

The man from Wexford is now 
sock-and-buskin deep in _ the 
drama of Edenderry, but the play- 
acting still flourishes in my home 
town where he planted the goodly 
seed. Two members of the group 
have had plays staged by the 
Abbey Theatre and _ Radio 
Eireann, and so life behind the 
footlights goes on sad or gay as 
the producer wills. 


St. Peter: “Here is your golden harp.” 
Newly arrived American: ‘“ How much is the first pay- 


ment, sir?” 


New Haven Register 


HOME is the place where most men go when they’re tired of 


being nice to people. 


How to Borrow Money from 
the Pawnbroker 


MARTIN LUCAS 


NYONE who has found him- 
LAself short of cash at a crucial 
moment—and who hasn’t?—will 
have learned something about the 
value of shillings and pence. 
There are times when the best 
of us may have to borrow, for 
despite immortal _ bard’s 
advice, “ Neither a borrower nor 
a lender be,” even Governments 
must borrow; and Monaghan- 
born Sir Thomas Lipton was not 
the only captain of industry to 
launch his ship of business on a 
loan, 

Perhaps at this moment you are 
temporarily embarrased for cash? 
Let us say you are far from your 
friends, and really need to raise 
five shillings or perhaps £5 or 
£50. Instinctively one thinks of 
some possession, a watch or a 
ring, which could be sold. But 
you may not wish to part with 
your possession, even if it could 
be sold readily at a_ sacrifice 
price. There is another wxy of 
getting cash for your property 
while retaining the right to re- 
possess it. 

This is, of course, the “Pawn 


the 


Office”, as pawnshops are often 
designated here. Not that we 
have a surplus of them in 
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HOW TO BORROW MONEY 
THis is the first of a new 
designed to give 
borrowing 
shillings to, 


series 
practical 
money—from five 
say, £5000, and 
that may not have occurred to 


hints on 

from sources 
you 
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Ireland ; in fact you would fail 


to find one in most of our large 
towns. But in Dublin, as in other 


cities, the three golden balls, 
trade-mark of the Lombard 
Medicis who were pawnbrokers 
to royalty, are familiar enough 


outside every poor man’s bank. 

Why should patronising a 
pawnshop imply, as many seem 
to think, a loss of status? A 
pawnbroker, like his more affluent 
cousin the banker, is in business 
to make cash advances against 
security. He will accept anything 
of value from a hallstand to a 
bicycle, from a grand piano to 
that pinned-up and _  docketed 
bundle described perhaps in the 
approved jargon as “Gent’s blue 
s/b in white.” 

I have even seen a pawnbroker 
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risk trouble all round by accept- 
ing a poor mother’s pledge of her 
Children’s Allowance book! No 
legitimate firm would thus imperil 
its renewable annual licence under 
the Pawnbrokers’ Act of 1872; 
but every pawnbroker welcomes 
the Monday morning queue 
whose bundles of “ Sunday best ” 
have polished the long counter 
year in, year out. 

A narrow door shuts most of 
the counter from the shorter por- 
tion in the Private Office, to 
which you, as an obviously above- 
average type of client, will no 
doubt be guided. Here the ring, 
piece of jewellery, watch, or what 
have you, will be inspected 
through a jeweller’s eyepiece— 
and may well be handed back 
with the laconic comment: “No 
value.” More probably, you'll 
be invited to confirm your owner- 
ship (as a matter of form), and 
asked: “How much did you 
want?” 

Outside, at the long counter, 
a great deal of good-humoured 
haggling is the accepted thing: 
“Aw, Paddy, make it the five 
bob.” “Four or nothing.” “ Aw 
g'wan, Paddy ; have a heart, sure 
it’s in every Monda’!” And so 
on. 
On all advances up to the per- 
mitted maximum of {10 interest 
is charged at the rate of a half- 
penny monthly for every 2/- or 
part of 2/-. This is equivalent to 
25 per cent. per annum. Pawn- 
brokers holding a moneylender’s 
licence can allow higher loans at 
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NOTHING TOO SHABBY 

NOWHERE in Brazil can you 

see the three brass balls of 
the pawnbroker, for the Federal 
Savings Bank has a monopoly 
of the business. 

Nothing is too shabby to be 
pawned in Brazil. An elderly 
man walked into a bank in Rio 
de Janeiro and pawned his 
spectacles. He asked for them 
to be returned for a moment 
while he signed his name. Then 
he handed the glasses back and 
turned to the teller’s window to 
receive his money. 

The staff are well aware of 
the tragedy around them. They 
tell of cases where the clerks 
got together and contributed to 
help when the bank simply 
could not value an article at the 
price the owner needed. 

It is not only the clerks who 
have soft hearts. Once a year 
“ Economy Week ” is celebrated 
in Brazil, during which the 
owners of pawned wedding 
rings can get them back free of 
charge 

“Evening Press” 
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up to 39 per cent., but few 
charge higher interest than 25 
per cent. as moneylenders. 

If you do business with your 
pawnbroker you will receive, as 
well as the cash, a numbered and 
dated receipt bearing your name 
and address, a description of the 
goods left in pawn and the 
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amount paid for the pledge. It 
usec to be the custom to scoop 
these tickets into a tray of sand 
or sawdust to dry the writing, 
which then projected raggedly. 

For his ticket the pawnbroker 
makes a legal charge of a penny 
for a pledge under ten shillings 
in value; 2d. for pledges up to 
40/-, and 4d. in respect of 
advances upwards of 40/-. In 
Ireland, this fee is not charged 
until the goods are _ being 
redeemed. 

A pawnbroker’s ticket bears the 
information: “ Deposits 20/- and 
under will be sold in six months. 
Over 20/- and not exceeding 
40/- sold in nine months, Up- 
wards of 40/-, 12 months.” 

Your property will be carefully 
stored and presumably insured 
against theft, but the ‘pawnbroker 
is “not responsible if goods 
are damaged by fire.” 

A surprisingly large number of 
possessions pledged for half their 
value, or less, are never redeemed. 
This may be to the disadvantage 
of the pawnbroker, some of whom 
are known to have held articles 
for 20, 30, even 40 years in case 
a customer should wish to 
redeem them. 

Admittedly, certain types of 
jewellery and antiques could 
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appreciate considerably in value. 
But at a public auction it is un- 
likely that the pawnbroker will 
receive much more than will 
cover his advance, plus interest. 

Should the pawnbroker fail to 
recover by sale the full amount 
of the loan advanced, he is en- 
titled by law to look to his cus- 
tomer for the difference. On the 
other hand, the sale of a pledge 
is not supposed to yield the pawn- 
broker excessive profit. 

Within three years of the date 
of a sale, any customer is entitled 
to recover a pawnbroker’s profit 
which exceeds the amount of the 
original advance plus interest. A 
fee of one penny entitles the cus- 
tomer to inspect a pawnbrokcr’s 
book of sales, but few pawnbrokers 
bother to avail of the “ penny a 
peep ”. 

A pawnbroker’s_ client has 
ample opportunity to retain his 
interest in the goods he pledges. 
Before these are put up for 
auction, a Sale Notice must -be 
issued to remind the customer 
that “Deposit Number 345 is 
now due for Sale, and will be 


sold if not redeemed or the inter- ~ 


” 


est paid within 14 days. 


(Next month: How to Borrow 
from a Building Society.) 


Too many people ruin what could be a happy today by 
dwelling on a lost yesterday and in this way jeopardise to- 


morrow. 


URSULA BLOOM 


GENTLEMAN is a fellow who, when his wife drops some- 


thing, kicks it to where she can pick it up more easily. 


The famous aviation pioneer gives 
sound advice on the Art of Living 


Don’t Hide Today’s Sun 


Behind Tomorrow’s Clouds 


LORD BRABAZON OF TARA 


AM seventy-five years old and 

have lived a life of many varied 
interests, and have enjoyed it all 
enormously. Presumptuous, but 
I'm going to give you a little 
advice. 

First of all, a one-track mind 
puts you in a very narrow furrow 
of life. Take to your heart as many 
subjects of interest as you can, 
especially if they are original and 
new. There is so much in life that 
is exciting but which we take for 
granted. We are inclined to accept 
things as of no interest and with- 
out curiosity, rather as a cow 
views a passing train. This is a 
great mistake. 

I am an enthusiastic believer in 
Jurgen’s advice: “ Try everything 
once.” I suppose it does assume 
basically a latent spirit of adven- 
ture; but, when young, one’s 
future can lie along so many 
different paths that it is foolish not 
to try everything offered. 

The fear of making a fool of 
oneself is great nonsense, as no 


one can start a job of any com- 
plexity or one requiring any skill 
without blundering; but what 
harm does it do, except to give 
deep satisfaction to those already 
skilful, which will be short-lived, 
as you will soon learn the drill? 

The job and happiness of life 
is not wrapt up with material 
wealth, but with contentment. I 
fully agree, of course, that money 
worries eat into the heart of con- 
tentment, but to think wealth leads 
automatically to happiness is basic- 
ally false. 

What is important is human re- 
lationship, To live in a world in 
which you like nobody and nobody 
likes you is my idea of hell. Yet 
many people think they should be 
liked without making any effort to 
earn affection. 

Take the case of even a casual 
talk with a stranger. Are you not 
influenced by whether he really is 
interested in what you say, instead 
of just waiting to say something 
himself? Contacts are started by 
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conversations and here be guided 
by the wise advice of a French- 
man, who said: “ The art of con- 
versation is to listen.” 

So much depends on manners. I 
don’t mean raising your hat or 
opening the door or that sort of 
thing. “Manners” to me is an 
attitude of mind, a benevolence to- 
wards your fellow man _ that 
prompts you to try to understand 
his problems and interests in what- 
ever walk of life you find him. 
Why should anyone wish to be- 
come a friend of yours unless you 
wish to befriend him? 

The Chinese have some apt say- 
ings: one is “ Life is not a cup to 
be drained, but rather a vessel to 
be filled if you are seeking happi- 
ness.” Another: “ He who brings 
happiness to others cannot keep it 
from himself.” 

I think it was one of the Sit- 
wells who once said: “ We are all 
bores to someone.” To be a bore is 
to my mind the inexcusable sin. 
See that you generate interest, not 
by airing your own views, but by 
drawing out those of others. 

We must all have interests. As 
you go through life, many dis- 
appointments will come your way. 
Have as many interests and hob- 
bies as you can gather together. 
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Then the whole castle of life will 
not come tumbling down when 
something goes wrong; only an 
outhouse falls. 

Each interest will have its 
cronies who wiil be your friends; 
and the mere fact that you can 
switch from one concentration of 
thought to another is the spice of 
an active life, an interesting one. 

I have no patience, as Dixon 
said in The Human Situation, 
with those people who yearn for 
eternity, yet don’t know whatever 
to do with themselves during the 
afternoon! 

As you get older, even the tick 
of a clock tells you that you are 
that much nearer the end of your 
stay on this earth. When you are 
young, time and your life appear 
to stretch into infinity. Only in 
later life do you realise how you 
have squandered precious hours. 

If you can train yourself not to 
worry, you will have done more 
for yourself than any doctor can 
do for you. The unpleasant things 
in my life have always happened 
out of the blue. Meetings and 
other events I have dreaded and 
feared like the plague, have turned 
out to be not so bad. 

Do not hide today’s sun, there- 


, fore, behind tomorrow’s clouds. 
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AS far as money’s concerned, most of us have very little to 


complain about. 


A 5OXER explaining his defeat by a smaller opponent: “ He 
only came up to my chin—but he came up too often! 
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The Man Who 
Saved Dev 


from the 
F iring Squad 
RON EVANS 


HE day Eamon de Valera 

almost died Michael Francis 
Doyle was sitting in his Phila- 
delphia law office. It was a warm 
June morning in 1916—a morning 
very much like any other in the 
busy prosperous life of the forty- 
year-old Irish-American lawyer. 

Then the "phone rang... 
Sitting in that same office forty- 
three years later, Michael Doyle 
told me of the telephone call that 
set off a fantastic train of events 
in a transatlantic life-and-death 
drama. It is a story which has 
never been fully told before. 

In a jail in Dublin, 3,000 miles 
away, Eamon de Valera, brooding 
mathematics teacher turned re- 
volutionary, was being held. 

Recalls Mr. Doyle: “My 
phone rang—it was Joseph 
McGarrity, a leader of the Irish- 
American Clan na Gael organisa- 
tion in New York.” 

He was shouting down the 
telephone: “They're going to 
shoot de Valera! We've got to 
save that man! ” 

Dev had twenty-four hours to 


Easter 


Rising in 
Dublin he had been in command 
of the battle in the Ringsend area, 
and when the rebels were finally 
overwhelmed he had been the 
last to leave the barricaded build- 


live. In the 


ing. He greeted the British 
soldiers with these words: “I am 
de Valera. Shoot me if you will, 
but spare my men.” 

De Valera was courtmartialled 
and sentenced to be shot. But as 
he calmly waited for death, read- 
ing The Confessions of St. 
Augustine, his supporters were 
desperately searching for a loop- 
hole to give him life. 

“ McGarrity told me that de 
Valera had been born in America 
and he wanted me to use my in- 
fluence with Joseph Tumulty, 
President Wilson’s secretary, to 
get Wilson to imtervene in this 
execution of American-born de 
Valera,” said Mr. Doyle. “ He said 
that the aunt who had brought 
up de Valera in Limerick, where 
he had been sent after his father’s 
death when he was two, thought 
he had been born in Brooklyn, 
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but there was not a scrap of 
paper to prove this.” 

The Clan na Gael had combed 
public records in New York, and 
especially in Brooklyn. But they 
had found nothing, and in des- 
peration McGarrity had called 
Doyle. 

Mr. Doyle told me: “I caught 
the next train for New York. But 
I knew that without proof of de 
Valera’s American birth we could 
do little.” 

Public records had failed. 
Where else could they find the 
vital evidence? Doyle suggested 
baptismal entries in church regist- 
ers. It was a slim chance—but a 
chance. 

Mr. Doyle said: “Within 
minutes Clan na Gael men were 
fanning out to cover every 
Catholic church in New York. 
Parish priests, contacted by tele- 
phone, were getting their records 
ready for them.” As the train 
thundered north, 3,000 miles 
away in a gloomy cell the sands 
of time were crumbling away for 
de Valera. 

They were waiting to meet 
Doyle as he walked through the 
vast soaring hall of New York’s 
Pennsylvania Station. But nothing 
had been found. In the churches 
men feverishly rustled through 
dusty, crumbling pages—hunting 
for a mame that would give a 


sliver of hope for the life of de 
Valera. But he knew nothing of the 
frantic search; nor did the British, 
already detailing the firing squad 
for 


his 


execution. 
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Mr. Doyle recalled: “Every 
minute and every man was vital. 
Every chance had to be taken. So 
I joined in the search. With some 
others I went to the Church of 
St. Agnes, nearby at 43rd Street 
and Lexington Avenue. We were 
looking for anything that might 
give us hope.” 

Name after name—Irish, Italian, 
Spanish, Mexican . and then 
one which burned from the page 
like a neon sign: EDWARD DE 
VALERA. 

“TI knew that must be it,” he 
said. They read further—and 
there was no doubt. 

“ This is to certify that Edward 
de Valera, son of Vevian de 
Valera and Kate Coll, his lawful 
wife, was born on the 14th of 
October in the year of Our Lord, 
1882, and was baptised in this 
church by Reverend Henry C. 
Macdowall, according to the rite 
of the Roman Catholic Church.” 

Mr. Doyle told me: “ Dev was 
entitled to American protection. 
The parish priest, on the spot, 
prepared a certificate of the record 
and with this I caught the next 
train to Washington. 

“There I saw Tumulty and 
within an hour President Wilson 
had ordered Ambassador Walter 
Hines Page in London to make 
representations to the British.” 

Between three capitals— 
Washington, London and Dublin 
—the messages flashed through 
the cables. And de Valera was 
saved. But it was not until three 
years later that the man who saved 
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his life knew just how close the 
margin had been. 

“De Valera came to America 
in 1919 after escaping from 
Lincoln Jail, England. He was in 
disguise and he spent his first 
night in an old Colonial inn here 
in Philadelphia. 

“He told me how, in 1916, he 
had been taken from his cell and 
led out with the others. They were 
lined against a wall and the order 
read to them that they were to 
be shot. Blindfolds were placed 
over their eyes. Then Dev heard 
some commotion and a hasty ex- 
change of words with the com- 
mander of the firing squad. 

“He was taken out of the line 
and back into his cell and told 
that the execution would not take 
place ‘at that time’. Not until 
days later was he told that it had 


been commuted to life imprison- 
ment.” 

What switch might have been 
taken in the destiny of Ireland if 
Michael Doyle’s hunch had not 
come off 43 years ago .. . had 
not a scrap of paper been found 
in a Manhattan church? 

Of those desperate hours, Mr. 
Doyle told me: “I suppose you 
can say that I saved his life—but 
nothing that is ever done is done 
alone . there must be some 
connecting links.” 

Since then, the two have met 
several times, and in August, 
1957, it was Dev who placed on 
Mr. Doyle’s shoulders the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Laws of 
the University of Ireland. 

“He is always very kind to me, 
but we never talk about those 
days. He never mentions it.” 
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P-hew, Hugh! 


(AN Italian once rashly asserted that he had thoroughly mas- 
tered the English language, whereupon his Irish friend 
asked him to write from dictation the following: 
As Hugh Hughes was hewing a Yulelog from a yew tree, 


a man in clothes of a dark hue came up to Hugh and said: 
“Have you seen my ewes?” Said Hugh: “If you will wait 
until I hew this yew I will go with you anywhere in Eurore 


to look for your ewes.” 


“ | BOUGHT six oranges from you today, and when I got home 


I found you had given me only five. Why? 
“Well, ma'am,” explained the fruit-seller, 


« 


“one of them 


was so bad that I took the liberty of throwing it away for 


you.” 


‘TAXE a lesson from the whale: the only time he gets har- 
pooned is when he comes up to spout. 


This ex-C.1.D. Chief wiped out London’s 


drug traffic and vice rings 


The Q-man from Cork 


Seeks a Killer 


JAMES REID 


bee tall, good-looking man in 
the blue suit stood in the quiet 
Hertfordshire lane for over half an 
hour looking at the patch where 
the body of the murdered girl had 
lain. Then h: moved away, sat in 
his car and made careful notes of 
his impressions 

Michael O’Sullivan froin Cork, 


former Scotland Yard man and 
now one of London’s leading 
private detectives, was fitting 


another piece into the jigsaw of the 
murder of Ann Noblett—the 
murder he has sworn to solve, 

O’Sullivan’s firm—they call 
themselves © men—was called in 
by Ann’s parents in a last attempt 
to find the murderer of their 
seventeen-year-old daughter. After 
months of patient investigation, 
top detectives of Scotland Yard’s 
Murder Squad had drawn a blank. 
Now, with the full co-operation of 
his former colleagues, the tall, 
greying Irishman was to go over 
the ground again, conducting his 
own investigation. 

For weeks the man from Cork 
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sifted and pondered every scrap of 
evidence. Carefully and unhur 
riedly he interviewed dozens of 
people he thought might help. 

He sought out the dead girl's 
friends, the people who had seen 
her last, relatives, workmates. He 
found and questioned several men 
who were known to have been 
in the area about the time of the 
murder. 

Then he compiled his lengthy 
report embodying his findings, the 
new clues he had discovered, his 
deductions and his suspicions, and 
handed it to Scotland Yard. 

The murder of Ann Noblett i 
still unsolved. But the bulky 
dossier lies always open on O’Sul- 
livan’s desk, constantly being 
added to and rechecked as new 
evidence comes to light. He says: 
“T shall not rest until I have found 
the killer and brought him into the 
dock.” 

Micky O’Sullivan, born in 1904, 


one of five children of a well 

known Cork family, spent hs 

youth in the family home @ 
Dispatch 
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Craving for Affection 


[N the main, people want to like you and get along with you, 
even as you want to get along with them. 

The craving for affection is in us all. No substitute for love 
has ever been found. It is a basic need of every person. Love 
is the creative element in the spiritual vitality of a home. It 
is the only real foundation for a stable society and a peaceful 
life among the nations of the earth. 


Chapel Street, Cork City. He went 
to the North Monastery school, 
where he became a leading mem- 
ber of that school’s hurling team. 

In 1920, at the age of sixteen, 
he got a job as a Civil Servant in 
the naval stores at Haulbowline 
Dockyard. Then, in 1923, when 
the Free State Government took 
over, he was transferred to Devon- 
port Dockyard, England. 

In a voice that still retains the 
brogue of his native Cork, he 
says: “I never had any particular 
ambition to be a policeman. I came 
to be one by accident really. 

“Times were hard in the dock- 
yard and there seemed no future 
in it. I knew it was time to get 
out.” 

So the lad from Cork, now aged 
nineteen, took the road to London 
and applied to join the Metro- 
politan Police. “I stood over six 
feet in my socks, had a good edu- 
cation, and was fighting fit,” he 
says. “I had no trouble getting 
in.” 

When he finished his service 
twenty-six years later he had risen 
from P.C. to chief of the C.D. 
in one of the toughest divisions in 
London. Almost all his police life, 


Joun H. Crowe 
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except for a few brief months 
when he served across the Thames, 
was spent in the East End of 
London. 

“In those days the East End, 
especially the dock area, was really 
tough,” he declared. ““ We learned 
the hard way on the beat round 
Canning Town, Custom House, 
and Poplar. 

“ During the General Strike we 
were always having trouble. Off 
duty we would suddenly be called 
out at all hours to deal with rioters 
who were burning cars, upsetting 
lorries, and smashing shop win- 
dows. 

“ There was no time to get into 
uniform and frequently I rushed 
out wearing only a pair of flannel 
trousers and a helmet and carrying 
my truncheon. It was a wild time.” 

But there were also more plea- 
sant duties. “ We used to have a 
rota in the station of young con- 
stables who would be detached to 
act as guides to parties of society 
people—including many finely 
dressed ladies—who came down to 
Limehouse to see life. 

“On a conducted tour—all offi- 
cially approved, mind you—we 
would take them round the smoky 
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dives and pubs to see life in the 
raw. 

“ The high spot, of course, was 
a peep into an opium den where a 
couple of Chinese, previously 
forewarned and excellent actors, 
would sit impassively smoking 
their pipes and appearing to be 
deep in a poppy-seed dream. It 
never failed to bring gasps of 
amazement from the ladies 

The duties of guide were keenly 
sought after, for usually the im- 
pressed sightseers would slip a £5 
note into the guide’s hand as they 
got into their cars. 


” 


In spite of his years in the 
roughest quarters of London 
O’Sullivan was never _ struck, 


kicked, or beaten up by the ugly 
customers he frequently had to 
dea! with. 

Promotion for the Irish boy was 
rapid, After only twelve months in 
uniform he was attached to the 
C.IL.D. He progressed through the 
ranks of second- and first-class 
sergeant to become, after fourteen 
years, the youngest detective- 
inspector ever to achieve the rank. 


Tell-tale Shoes 
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Murders, assaults, and thefts of 
stores worth thousands of pounds 
from dockside sheds were his 
daily routine. There was the con- 
stant fight to smash the drug 
rings and the opium traffic; before 
he left it had been wiped out. 

Today in his home at Syden- 
ham, London, the Irish detective 


has a quieter life. But in his job 
as a “Q” man he still catches 
criminals. 


Ambassadors of embassies in 
London come to him to carry out 
discreet “vetting” of employees. 
He has carried out unpublicised 
inquiries for Government Mini- 
stries. Peers and leading figures in 
London’s West End are among his 
clients. He is the safe repository of 
the secrets of some of England’s 
greatest families. 

Much of his work is concerned 
with exposing petty theft in big 
business organisations. 

His only son was recently 
ordained a priest. Father Brian 
O’Sullivan is now curate of the 
church of St. Mary-and-the- 
Angels at Worthing, Sussex. 


in 


SHOE worn down under the big toe means the wearer is 

obstinate and ambitious, states a shoe specialist. Shoes 
which wear under the little toe belong to people who are 
inclined to be spendthrifts. Men who wear off the soles in 
the middle are well-balanced and can be trusted. Creases on 
the upper leather show perseverance and energy. 


]MPossIBLE FELLOw: The young man who wouldn't dance 
with a woman Civic Guard because he objected to the long 


arm of the law. 
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So the 
WEE FOLK 


were People ! 


“ 


RE IRELAND’S “ WEE FOLK,” WHO 

have been honoured, feared, and 
more recently filmed, about to be 
debunked? The question is posed 
following a discovery by Mr. A. 
M’L. May, of Coleraine, Co. Derry, 
an archeologist, whe has been dig- 
ging in a gravel pit in the Mount 
Sandel district, and has discovered 
traces of three civilisations, the 
earliest dating back as far as 7,000 
B.C. 

According to him, traces of cook- 
ing fires were to be seen in a tunnel 
so small that it could only have 
been used by very tiny people. His 
theory is that these early settlers, 
who probably arrived in Ireland 
after the Ice Age, may have been 
the original “ wee folk.” 

He thinks that the last survivors 
of these little people, hiding in the 
woods and remote places, were seen 
from time to time by later races and 
acquired an air of mystery which 
gave rise eventually to the legend 
of fairies. 

For the sake of our writers, com- 
posers, and the tourist trade, I am 
sorry that Mr. May, who is to 
broadcast on the subject, has re- 
duced them to creatures of flesh and 
blood. 

THE ROAMER in the Belfast 
News-Letter 


Ulste Munster 


Connacht Leinster 


Galway 

TWO OF BERNARD SHAW’S LETTERS, 
characteristically overwritten and 

interpolated in red ink, were 

recently on sale at the Merrion 

Antique Gallery, Dublin, 

The first of them was written by 
Lennex Robinson to Shaw asking 
for information to use in his edition 
of Lady Gregory’s Journals and 
Life, and is dated March, 4th, 1943. 
Shaw, it seems, lost the letter for 
four months, as there are a couple 
of lines in red ink stretching side- 
ways up the margin. “I have just 
found this letter apparently un- 
answered,” he writes, adding a 
plaintive afterthought: “Why did 
you leave Sorrento for Monkstown? 
Don’t you miss the view? ” 

Robinson wants corroboration of 
a story which he heard in Gort, 
stating that either Shaw or Willie 
(W. B. Yeats) had got himself lost 
on a visit to Lady Gregory and that 
search parties were sent out to find 
him. Which cf them was it? he 
asks. 

“Tt was I,” Shaw replies, with 
impeccable grammar, and goes on 
to explain: “I have a very defective 
sense of direction, and thought I 
was making for Coole all the time 
until I found myself in Gort.” But 
he denies having annoyed the land- 
lord of Lally’s Hotel in Gort, who, 
Robinson claims, was most indig- 
nant at the disturbance, commenting 
that Shaw must have been “ looking 
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for the bloody fairies.” “He didn’t 
say that to me,” Shaw retorts coclly. 
“ He treated me with every civility.” 

Robinson concludes by lamenting 
that Coole, as Government property, 
has been levelled to the ground 
“This shows the value we place on 
Irish culture,” he remarks, and 
Shaw endorses the remark, “ What 
1 pity! It should have been pre- 
served as a model of architecture.” 

Irish Times 

Cork 

[§ THE MIDDLE OF LAST May ONE OF 
our Muscovy ducks was due to 
hatch out her eggs which she had 
laid some four weeks previously in 
the turf-house. One morning I went 
to see her, and found the little 
ducklings beginning to come out of 
the shell, but the mother was no- 
where to be seen. 

It transpired that she had been 
taken by a fox. Later on that mcern- 
ing I moved the ducklings to a 
nearby house, where there was a 
Dull-Emitter heating lamp normally 
used for chickens. The yard cat and 
her 10-day-old kitten were also 
there, and I thought that I should 
remove her in case she decided that 
the ducklings might make a good 
meal for the kitten. 

In two hours she returned to the 
house, carrying the kitten in her 
mouth, so I decided to leave her 
with the ducklings and to hope for 
the best. Two days later I found 
the cat and her kitten had moved 
into the ducklings’ box, and from 
that day onwards they looked upon 
the cat as their mother. She took 
complete charge cf them, assisted 
by her kitten and two older kittens 
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from the yard, and they all played 
with the ducklings until the latter 
grew up. 
BriGaDierR R. F. R. BECHER 
(Castletownshend) in The Field 


Armagh 
A HEADSTONE ERECTED TO THE 
memory of a charger, Constantia, 
which carried a famous soldier 
through the battle of Waterloo, has 
been removed from a disused grave- 
yard to the Orange Hall at Verner’s 
Inn 

Sir William Verner rode the mare 
through all his battles. On her death 
in 1835 he buried her in the old 
cemetery at Church Hill and erected 
a large stone at the grave. 

It reads: “To the memory of a 
Scldier’s Friend and Companion. In 

d success; in the priva- 
tions of toil and marching; in the 
anxious watches of the night; in the 
shock of many battles; through the 
day of Waterloo; through many 
painful years which have elapsed 
since that crowning victcry.” 

It was felt that, since the grave- 
yard is now a tangle of bushes and 
briars, the historic stone might be 
damaged or lost, and so it has been 
removed to safe keeping. 


Belfast Weekly Telegraph 


Dublin 


NOT MANY VISITORS TO THE DUN 
Laoghaire district know that in 
Killiney Park they can see what is 
believed to be a Druid’s chair. 
Down the hill from Killiney 
village, towards Bray, is _ the 
entrance to the park. A notice says 
the avenue to the park is private 
but a right-of-way exists 
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to the spot where the chair is 
situated. The chair can also be 
reached from Killiney Avenue. 

The chair, which has back and 
arm rests, stands in a circular clear- 
ing, surrounded by ancient oak 
trees. It once commanded a view of 
Dalkey Island, but now a nearby 
garden wall blocks the view. 

A large sacrificial stone stands 
immediately behind the chair. The 
solid granite stone has been expertly 
dressed with a V-shaped depression 
for the victim’s neck. 

Evening Press 


Wexford 
PROSPEROUS DEEP-WATER PORT, 
twenty miles inland from the sea 
—that is the aim of responsible 
business men in New Ross. 

“There’s abcut eighteen feet of 
water in the river at the moment,” 
said bearded Andy Minihan, who, 
with members of the Urban Council, 
the Chamber of Commerce and the 
Harbour Board, recently came to- 
gether to consider “ proposals of 
economic merit,” as requested in a 
letter sent to all public authorities 
‘by the Minister for Local Govern; 
ment. 

“We want to see the river 
deepened to twenty-two feet. If the 
river was deepened ships of 4,000 
tons could come right up to the 
town. The future of the town lies 
in the development of the river. 
Our own port here was saved from 
total extinction by local enterprise. 
Now we want to see it built up into 
a busy port once again, and the 
only deep-water port twenty miles 
inland.” 


President cf the Chamber of 
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UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 
LAURENCE STERNE, author 

of “Tristram Shandy”, had 
an alarming adventure in Anna- 
moe, Co. Wicklow. 

Living at the barracks in 
Wicklow in 1720, he visited Mr. 
Featherston, ‘a clergyman, a 
relative of his mother, at 
Annamoe, and he had a 
“wonderful escape of falling 
through a millrace whilst the 
mill was going and of being 
taken out unhurt” 

“The story is incredible,” he 
said in his autobiography, “ but 
known for truth in all that part 
of Ireland.” 

P. J. Noonan, “ Wicklow.” 
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Commerce, James O’Connor, said: 
“An inland port like ours here in 
New Ross could, if properly 
developed, help the most intensively 
worked agricultural area in Ireland 
—and in that statement I include 
the 32 counties! ” 
Radio and TV Review 


Antrim 

EWLY ACQUIRED BY BELFAST’S 

central reference library is one of 
the 500 copies of The Book of 
McKee. 

This lavishly bound volume of 
559 pages—it took the author, 
Raymond W. McKee, a multi- 
millionaire,-from Puente, California, 
four years to write—is a compre- 
hensive history of this many- 
branched Ulster family. It eancerns 
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itself mainly “with the name, its 
origin and the peregrinations of the 
tribe’s antecedents.” 

Two particularly interesting sec- 
tions of the book are “ McKees 
have been Catholics” and “McKees 
have been Presbyterians,” the latter 
contributed by Dr. Jesse Haye 
Baird, Moderator of the 160th 
Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. 

The many illustrations—portraits, 
family trees, maps—show the dis- 
tribution of families, memcrials, 
graves and headstones. 

CHICHESTER in 
Telegraph 


Kildare 
Jou QUINLISK SENDS ME THE TALE 
of how the great Dan Donnelly, 
the boxer, managed to leave his 
footprints on the sands of time, or, 
to be more exact, on the Hollow 
called by his name in the heart of 
the wide acres of The Curragh. 


the Belfast 


A Sort of Infinity 
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John tells me that he availed him- 
self of a C.I.E. tour of the Liffey 
valley. Donnelly’s Hollow was on 
the itinerary and the knowledgeable 
courier, “in a very pleasing way,” 
told Donnelly- 
Cocper battle early last century. 

Dennelly’s victory, it said, 
was a win. I used to 
hear my own father tell me that he 
heard that Cooper, an Englishman, 
was on the verge of victory until a 
titled lady, who had wagered all her 
estates on the long-haired Dublin 
man, leaped into the ring to remind 
him of her critical, material p 
Then, out of respect for the 
one, Donnelly felled Cooper with a 
thundering blow. 

Donnelly’s supporters were s0 
delighted that they cut out the foot- 
steps. Succeeding generations, 
especially racegoers, have kept them 
fresh. The idea is that it’s lucky to 
walk the way Donnelly went. 

Irish Press 
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"THE starry heaven, though it occurs so very frequently to our 

view, never fails to excite an idea of grandeur. This cannot 
be owing to anything in the stars themselves, separately con- 
sidered. The number is certainly the cause, 

The apparent disorder augments the grandeur; for the 
appearance of care is highly contrary to our ideas of magni- 
ficence. Besides, the stars lie in such apparent confusion as 
makes it impossible, on ordinary occasions, to reckon them. 
This gives them the advantage of a sort of infinity. 

EDMUND BurKE, On the Sublime and Beautiful 


MBs. KeLLy informed her husband that she was expecting 
a party of guests. He immediately rose and hid all the 


umbrellas. 


“Why,” she exclaimed, “are you afraid the guests will 


steal your umbrellas?” 


“*No—I’m afraid they'll recognise them.” 
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There was the ubiquitous 
sausage, but she ate 
Guglhurph, too 


Yes. ?'m Goin 
* S 


Back to 
VIENNA! 


DEIRDRE McCARRY 


Beata year I spent my first Con- 
tinental holiday in Austria. I 
stayed with an Austrian family in 
a village called Purkesdorf in the 
Vienna Woods, just twenty min- 
utes’ journey from the city. 

The people were very like the 
Irish, friendly, homely and hospit- 
able. The friends with whom I 
stayed lived in a big flat in a very 
large house, as do most Austrian 
families. There were four families 
living in this house, which at the 
rear had a lovely garden shared by 
all. 

Normally the mother got up 
around 7 a.m. and prepared break- 
fast. The young son would leave 
home around 7.30 for school. I 
never saw him before he left. 

The breakfast (when I did get 
up) was typically Continental— 


rolls, butter and marmalade. Some- 
times the marmalade was rather 
similar to ours in colour, but very 
stiff. Sometimes we had a kind that 
to me looked like blackcurrant jam, 


The running of this home fasci- 
nated me. @n a fine morning the 
sheets were hung out of the bed- 
room windows to air. I thought it 
very funny—to see the sheets 
draped out of windows. Another 
custom that used to amaze me was 
that we had no blankets. I had two 
large eiderdowns which were en- 
Closed in a white casing and lay on 
top of the sheets. They were very 
comfortable, so light and warm. 

The kitchen was a favourite 
haunt of mine. There I would love 
to watch, and perhaps help my 
host prepare the daily meals. 
Although she spoke practically no 
English and my German is poor 
we managed very well—the three 
of us—my host, my dictionary and 
I. 

When the daughter of the house 
(and my pen-friend) would appear, 
she, being a fluent English speaker, 
would spend her time explaining 
what it was her mother had been 
trying to tell me, I in turn telling 
her what it was I was trying to tell 
her mother. However, as the say- 
ing goes: “One does not have to 
know the language—in love or in 
cookery.” 

Salad was nearly always served 
with the dinner and sometimes 
there was another bowl containing 
cooked sliced potatoes, prepared 
exactly as the salad. For a Conti- 
nental salad, the lettuce is washed 
and shredded into tiny pieces. This 
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is put into a salad bowl with oil 
and vinegar, a little sugar and salt. 
All these were mixed and whizzo! 
the salad was ready! 

As a matter of interest to potato 
lovers, I might add that I never 
got one-third of the amount of 
potatoes I would get at home. In 
fact some days I got none. Once 
when I remarked on this the 
answer was, “ But potatoes make 
one so fat.” I agreed, but still could 
not picture my father sitting down 
to his dinner with no potatoes on 
the table. My mother would be 
black-listed for days. 

I did not really miss_ the 
potatoes, we had such a huge plate 
of soup—always home-made and 
seemingly endless in variety. I once 
saw soup being made with green 
garden peas, boiled rice, and a few 
additions. It tasted wonderful. I 
never touched food out of a tin in 
that Austrian home. 

There was always plenty of meat 
for dinner. It may seem strange, 
but prime beef is unknown in 
Vienna. Animals are kept until 
they are old and incapable of pro- 
ducing milk, butter and cheese. 
But veal is eaten. The pig is the 
animal which I tasted most of all. 
It is eaten in every phase of 
existence in Vienna, and oh! how 
beautifully it is cooked. 

Fish is also very popular in the 
Viennese household and not just 
regarded as a Friday dish; though 
Friday is not a fast day in Austria. 
Sometimes, but not always, we 
finished our dinner with a sweet. 
A point that struck me very 
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much in this flat was that there was 
no waste in food. Anything left 
over from one meal was ulways 
served with another. It used to in- 
trigue me how my host could 
always use up these scraps to the 
best advantage. 

And, believe it or not, the 
Austrian housewife cooks only one 
meal a day! My pen-friend used 
to remark to me when she was in 
Cork, how she noticed that the 
Irish housewife seemed always to 
be cooking meals. The one meal 
the Austrians cook is, of course, 
the dinner. 

Breakfast consists only of brew- 
ing the coffee. For tea either in my 
friends’ home, or whenever I went 
visiting, it was always the same— 
sausages. 

These sausages need no cooking. 
They are bought in quarter or half 
pounds just like we would buy 
ham or brawn. The sausages were 
always artistically arranged in 
rings on a large plate with 
cucumber and perhaps rolls of 
ham, chopped tomatoes and rad- 
ishes, 

With the sausages we ate brown 
bread about an inch thick; some- 
times butter would be spread on 
the bread, and an open sandwich 
made with the sausages. Some- 
times the bread was eaten dry—a 
thing that never appealed to me. 
There was never a plate for our 
bread. Tea was drunk with this 
meal and, of course, varieties of 
cheese adorned the table. 

Beer and wine are so much part 
of Viennese life, it is needless to 
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mention that they were always in 
the household. Music was always 
to be heard in this home. If it was 
not the radio playing a German 
march, a Viennese waltz, or a Con- 
tinental hit song, it was the record- 
player spinning When Insh Eyes 
are Smiling, with John Count 
McCormack’s voice filling the 
room and my eyes. The last-men- 
tioned song was one my friend fell 
in love with and brought back to 
Vienna after her holiday in Ire- 
land. 

There was no television in the 
flat. There is one TV station in 
Austria, but the programmes do 
not start until eight at night and 
end around ten o'clock, running a 
slightly longer period on Sundays. 
There is a telephone in most 
Austrian homes, and it is used 
very often. A local call in Vienna 
costs the equivalent of fourpence. 
Almost every home has a refrig- 
erator—or freezer, as it is called. 

From the moment I arrived in 
my friends’ home and my hand 
was shaken (people are forever 
shaking hands in Vienna) I was 
treated as one of themselves and 
never as fa visitor. So being one of 
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the family I also took part in mak- 
ing myself a little useful around 
the flat. I enjoyed setting the table 
and washing the ware—a task I 
loathe, at home. When we had 
visitors coming I would help the 
mother with her cake-baking. 

Often she cooked the “ Gugl- 
hurph ”, which is so much part of 
Viennese life. So good to eat and 
so sociable, it is a sponge-like deli- 
cate cake which only becomes an 
authentic Guglhurph when it is 
baked in the centre-tube tin or 
mould. In Vienna it is cooked in 
the latter. 

The Guglhurph signifies an 
occasion. To the Viennese it means 
the beautifully laid table with the 
best hand-made, or at least hand- 
worked, cloth and delicate china 
cups for the tea or coffee. The 
centrepiece of such a table is the 
Guglhurph, which has been dusted 
over with icing sugar. 

Over every door in the house 
I noticed a chalk marking 
19K+M+B+59. I was told that 
this was the sign of a Catholic 
family. The initials are those of the 
Three Wise Men, and the year’s 
date is at both ends. 


Sap the hard-working secretary to a friend: “I handled so 
many letters yesterday that I finished my prayers last night 


with * Yours very sincerely. 
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[N smooth water, God help me! In rough water I will help 


myself. 


Spanish Proverb 


Unscrupulous advertisers find them easy victims 


They're after those 


Millions 


TOMAS ROSEINGRAVE 


Teenage 


— adolescent or teenager is 
not something new in the 
world, but his newly-won economic 
and social status—the fact that the 
young have now millions to spend 
—has enabled the teenager to 
assert himself as never before. 

The teenager has bought his way 
to prominence in the post-war 
world and, unfortunately, general 
teenage concepts have come to be 
associated with a rising curve in 
juvenile delinquency and with such 
status objects as zoot-suits and 
flick-knives. 

In July last a London Research 
Company carried out a survey of 
the teenage consumer in Great 
Britain since the end of the war. 
This was the first comprehensive 
effort made to study the teenager 
as a purchaser, and the findings of 
the survey disclose some remark- 
able socio-economic facts. 

Though the salaries and wages 
of Irish teenagers are less than 
their British counterparts, yet it is 
generally conceded that there is no 
great variation in the spending 
pattern of teenagers in both coun- 
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tries. For this reason the British 
findings have a special significance 
in this country. 

At mid-1958 the teenage market 
in Great Britain consisted of § 
millions—2} million males and 2} 
million females. Their annual wage- 
earnings amounted to £1,480 mil- 
lions or roughly 84 per cent. of all 
personal income in the country. 

Of the 2} million male teenagers 
2} million are in jobs and earn on 
average £8 per week. When he has 
met his financial obligations to the 
State and to his parents the average 
young man is left with almost £5 a 
week to spend as he pleases. 

Nearly 2 millions of the 2} 
million female teenagers are at 
work and each earns on average 
nearly {5 10s. a week. Each young 
woman has about £3 net a week to 
dispose of as she chooses. 

The total purchasing power of 
the two groups amounts to £900 
million and this represents a 100 
per cent. increase on the 1939 
figure. The steep rise indicates the 
post-war prosperity attained by 
this teenage group. 
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An analysis shows that teenage 
spending is spending for a dis- 
tinci.ve teenage world. Secondly, 
nearly 90 per cent. of spending is 
conditioned by working-class tastes, 
because the teenage market is 
almost entirely working-class— 
the middle-class members are 
either at school or college. A 
characteristic of the market is that 
at least 67 per cent. of teenage 
spending is in male hands. 

How do teenagers spend their 
money? Nearly a quarter goes on 
clothing and footwear, 12 per cent. 
on soft drinks, sweets and snacks 
in cafés and coffee bars; 10 per 
cent. on cigarettes and tobacco and 
44 per cent. on alcoholic drink. 

Most of the balance is spent on 
“pop” records, gramophones, 
romantic magazines and fiction 
paper-backs, cinemas and dance 
halls. Nearly £15 millions is spent 
annually on cosmetics, £25 millions 
on bicycles and motor-cycles, and 
a further £25 millions on the 
cinema. Of all teenagers more than 
60 per cent. go to the cinema at 
least once a week. 

There is little doubt that much 
of the teenage market has been 
artificially stimulated by unfair 
advertising or salesmanship. Ado- 
lescence is a time of rapid bodily 
development and great emotional 
conflict. It is the most important 
phase in the maturing of human 
life, when the developing per- 
sonality is most ‘susceptible to 
influences for good or ill. The 
adolescent is torn between the fear 
of growing up and the attractive- 
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“Stop the fight, ref! I can’t strike 
a woman!” 
Humour Variety 


ness of reaching adult life. 

If we add to this vortex of youth- 
ful restlessness the fact that 
talents begin to emerge, that the 
adolescent is motivated by great 
physical energy and boundless 
emotional enthusiasm, we get some 
way towards appreciating, admiring 
and sympathising with the selfless 
ardour, idealism and romanticism 
of youth. The process of “ growing 
up ” brings with it many problems. 
Skin blemishes are fairly comm 
at this time and because of the rvuc- 
less temperament of the adolescent 
they can be a cause of great un- 
happiness. 

The adolescent needs constant 
advice, genuine appreciation of his 
difficulties and a well-directed and 
firm discipline, for he is going 
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through a period of emotional in- 
stability and the modern world 
emphasises his difficulties by 
glorifying variable criteria of right 
and wrong as hallmarks of his 
liberty and emancipation. 

Any attempt to exploit the diffi- 
culties of adolescence in the in- 
terests of commercial gain is a 
blatant anti-social activity. Yet such 
behaviour is common. 

Writing in the Sunday Times 
Caroline Brown stated: “ Adver- 
tisers know that these girls (teen- 
agers), as a group, have millions to 
spend and they know just how to 
entice. The boy-and-girl theme is 
used repeatedly. In an advertise- 
ment for nylons, for example, there 
is a shadowy figure of a man in the 
background: a cigarette advertise- 
ment shows the girl with the brand 
HE likes: sweets and chocolates 
have a romantic appeal. Lipsticks 
are ‘ for the girls in love,’ a colour 
is ‘a siren red that will knock your 
man for six,’ etc., etc.” 

In his splendid pamphlet, The 
Adolescent in the Modern World, 
Rev. Dr. Birch (Professor of 
Education, St, Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth) remarks that “ adver- 
tisers and salesmen often play on 

e adolescent’s fears and weak- 
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ness in this matter of physical 
defects and social inexperience to 
further their sales of aids, cures, or 
cosmetics. In doing so they take a 
very unfair advantage of young 
people by increasing their con- 
sciousness of these defects . . .” 
It is a disturbing fact that in 
most countries the great material 
prosperity of teenagers has been 
accompanied by the ugly rising 
curve of juvenile delinquency. This 
phenomenon has provided a flat 
contradiction to those writers who 
maintained that bad social con- 
ditions determined people to lives 
of crime, and it supports. in a 
striking way the arguments of those 
who hold that neither poverty nor 
bad social or economic conditions 
in themselves cause criminals. 
The “teenage millions” of the 
present day are helping to focus 
attention on a whole new outlook 
on the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency. Modern scholarship now 
sees the motivation of juvenile 
delinquency has its roots in a con- 
stellation of causes, but an analysis 
of any single juvenile crime will as 
a rule reveal a predominating 
factor, and the most generally 
accepted prevailing factor is the 
lack of parental responsibility. 


WHEN it comes to doing things for others, some people will 


stop at nothing. 


AMUSEMENTS may help you forget things, but only God’s 
grace can help you surmount them. 


NO man is really old until his mother stops worrying about 


him, 


WILLIAM RYAN 
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In an Irish cemetery: a 
headstone for an avenger 


Did a Sligoman 
Shoot Abe 


Lincoln’s 


Killer ? 
PHILIP ROONEY 


LOSE to the main entrance of 

Sligo cemetery stands a head- 
stone, its grey stone spangled with 
silver coins of lichen. There is 
little that is remarkable about it, 
except, perhaps, the unusual cross 
enclosed in a circle which sur- 
mounts it. 

The stone marks the burial 
place of a Sligo family named 
Doherty. It was erected to the 
memory of Elizabeth Crawford 
Gribbin, and the plinth carries the 
names of Elizabeth’s husband, 
Henry Doherty, of her son, Joseph, 
and of her grandsons, Michael, 
Henry and Edward. 

To that roster of family names 
is added a phrase which links that 
forgotten tombstone with an argu- 
ment that has not been settled 
after four and ninety years and 
with a day that changed the course 
of American history. 
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The words cut in that stone slab 
read: 

“To THE MEMORY OF CAPTAIN 
EDWARD P, DOHERTY, THE BRAVE 
AVENGER OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN.” 

The link between the headstone 
in Sligo and the assassination of 
Abraham Lincoln was Edward 
Doherty’s service in the Union 
Army during the American Civil 
War. 

On Good Friday, April 14, 
1865, five days after the surrender 
of General Lee’s Confederate army 
at Appomattox Courthouse, Cap- 
tain Edward Doherty was on gar- 
rison duty in Washington, one of 
the 8,000 soldiers under the com- 
mand of General Augur. 

The actor, John Wilkes Booth, 
holds the centre of the stage on 
this day of drama and of tragedy. 
He planned to avenge the defeat 
of the South by shooting down 
President Lincoln, newly inaugur- 
ated in his second term as Presi- 
dent. 

There is no record of the routine 
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duties which filled Captain 
Doherty’s day. But Booth’s activi- 
ties during that Good Friday of 
1865 are chronicled in hundreds 
of books. All through the day he 
was feverishly busy in the thronged 
streets of a Washington that was in 
a tumult of excitement and victory 
celebrations, 

For the last time he made con- 
tact with his shoddy partners in 
crime, with the drunken and cow- 
ardly George Atzerodt, with the 
dullwitted giant Lewis Paine, with 
the boy David Herold. By noon he 
had confirmed that President Lin- 
coln would that evening attend the 
performance of Our American 
Cousin at Ford’s Theatre. 

At a few minutes after ten 
o'clock he was ready to play his 
part in the tragedy that shook the 
world. Forcing his way into the 
President’s box, he shot down 
Lincoln and leaped from the box 
, brandishing a dagger 
ijramatically and speaking the 
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to the stage 
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was his actor’s entry 
to world history: Sic Semper 
[yranni “Thus always to 


tyrants.”) His plan of escape to 
Virginia by way of Maryland 
was well laid; and but for a 
mishap it might well have suc- 
ceeded. He was an agile type, 
celebrated for his vigour and the 
ease of his movements on the 
stage, and the jump from Lincoln’s 
theatre-box to the stage beneath 
would ordinarily have been easily 
accomplished by him. 

But on that evening there had 
been a last-minute addition to the 
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display of flags and buntings which 
decorated the facade of the Presi- 
dential box; a regimental flag had 
been draped beneath the balus- 
trade. In that flag Booth’s spurred 
boot caught as he leaped; he fell 
heavily and his left leg was broken, 

The agony of that broken bone 
did not prevent Booth from setting 
the first phase of his escape plan 
under way. Dagger in hand, he 
stumbled through an open door to 
a laneway where he had placed a 
saddled horse in readiness. Before 
the horrified audience in Ford’s 
Theatre had fully realised the 
enormity of what had happened 
before their eyes, he was galloping 
away into the moonlit night. 

In those closing hours of Good 
Friday it seemed as if fortune was 
favouring the assassin. One of the 
other conspirators, the boy David 
Herold, also succeeded in getting 
out of Washington. Before mid- 
night the lad had joined Booth and 
together they rode south. 

But at that point their luck was 
running low. Booth’s broken leg 
demanded immediate medical 
attention. They turned aside from 
the planned escape route which 
would bring them across the Poto- 
mac to the State of Virginia and 
rode to the house of Doctor 
Samuel Mudd, the only doctor 
whom Booth knew in that country- 
side. They were now close on a 
dozen miles off their planned route 
of escape. 

For upwards of twelve hours 
they lay in Mudd’s house, and 
when they left there, quick flight 
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was no longer possible. They wan- 
dered farther and farther off their 
route in the swamps and pine 
thickets close to the Potomac, and 
for more than four days lay hidden 
while the search for them drew 
nearer each hour. 

Nine days from the day of Lin- 
coln’s assassination had passed 
before Booth and Herold suc- 
ceeded in reaching Virginia. But 
the South, no less than the North, 
was horrified by the murder of 
Lincoln, and the only helping hand 
offered to the fugitives was offered 
by three young soldiers, stragglers 
from the defeated Confederate 
Army; the only shelter given them 
was in the barn of Richard Gar- 
nett’s farm. And in this tumble- 
down shack John Wilkes Booth lay 
for three days. 

The end was very near now. 
Late on Monday, April 24, a 
military patrol arrived by steamer 
at the Virginia town of Belle Plain. 
There were twenty soldiers, with 
a sergeant later to win a dubious 
fame, one Boston Corbett, and 
three officers, The officers were 
Colonel Conger, Captain Doherty 
and Lieutenant Baker. 

These men were hot on the trail 
of Booth. Within a matter of hours 
they had rounded up the three ex- 
soldiers who had aided the fugi- 
tives and had got from them the 
name of the farm at which Booth 
and Hero!d lay in hiding. 

Events moved swiftly. A little 
after midnight of April 25, Colonel 
Conger threw a cordon round 
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Garnett’s barn and called on Booth 
to surrender. After a little while 
young Herold’s nerve broke and he 
surrendered himself; but Booth 
refused to throw down his arms 
and come out. Later, on Conger’s 
orders, a torch was put to the 
wooden barn and the building was 
soon in flames. To the ring of men 
outside Booth was plainly visible. 
Once again he was called on to 
surrender. Again he refused. And 
then a shot rang out in the firelit 
night. He was taken from the 
burning shed, dying, a _ bullet 
wound close to his right ear. 

At that moment Sergeant Boston 
Corbett made his bid for immor- 
tality. 

“Tt was I who shot the mur- 
derer,” he declared, brushing aside 
Colonel Conger’s angry demand to 
know why fire had been opened 
without his orders. “God com- 
manded me to kill this man, and 
that order I obeyed.” 

To this day the men who have 
weighed the evidence have argued 
about the probability of Corbett’s 
claim. It has been argued that the 
fatal bullet came from Booth’s own 
gun, or that the shot was fired by 
some unknown member of the 
military party. 

The claim that the man who 
fired the shot was the Sligoman, 
Captain Edward Doherty, is 
backed by the word of a man, still 
living, who can claim direct link 
with the people of the event. He 
is Jim McDermott, of Pearse Road 
in Sligo, a seventy-four-years-old 
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member of a family of stonecutters 
and monumental masons.’ 

Jim McDermott tells that it was 
his father who carved the inscrip- 
tion on the stone which stands 
near the gate of Sligo cemetery. 
He was about five or six years old, 
he recalls, on a day when a strange 
man in a coat of military cut came 
to his father’s stone-yard and 
ordered an inscription to be added 
to the legends already carved on 
the monument. The new inscrip- 
tion was to describe Captain 
Edward Doherty as “The Brave 
Avenger of President Lincoln.” 

Jim recalls that the stranger in 
the military coat told the older 
McDermott that he had been an 
officer in the same corps as 
Doherty. He told in detail of the 
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hunt for Booth and of the finding 
of the fugitive in Garnett’s barn. 
He named the three officers who 
had commanded the search party, 
and told how Captain Doherty, 
although knowing that Booth was 
armed and desperate, was the one 
who had advanced to the door of 
the barn and shot Booth. 

The old stonecutter decided to 
make sure that the inscription was 
justified. He sought out the last 
surviving member of the Doherty 
family, an elderly lady then living 
in the Mercy Convent in Sligo. 
Without hesitation, she confirmed 
from family knowledge that the 
claim made for Captain Edward 
Doherty was based on fact. And so 
the inscription was added to the 
headstone. 
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Your Teeth Tell a Story 
S a photographer’s assistant, working among “ cheese 


” 


smiles, I have learned to tell men’s characters by their 


teeth. 


RABBIT TEETH: a bit of an egoist—good company only 


while you’re interested in HIM. 
arty-crafty type, fair in small 


LONG, WITH WIDE GAPS: 
doses. 


STRONG AND EVEN, LOWER SET VISIBLE WHEN HE SMILES: 
you'll never “ get round” him—he knows just where he’s 


going. 


BROAD AND WHITE, FLASH EASILY INTO VIEW: wonderful 
escort, flatters you—but beware of that roving eye. 

SLIGHTLY IRREGULAR WITH CRINKLY EDGES: he may never 
be rich but he’s a good sport, has a sense of humour and is 


probably the best of the lot. 


Mrs. M. C. CLARKE in Reveille 


[EXPERIENCE is a marvellous thing. It enables you to recog- 


nise a mistake whenever you make it again. 
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Are you calm, collected? Or 

the worrying type? The 

difference may be a stomach 
ulcer 


It’s a Disease 


of the 
Civilised World 
DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


N ANY men who have a mild 
ulcer never even know about 
it because it causes heither pain 
nor indigestion. In a few cases it 
lets its presence be known only by 
an occasional hemorrhage, or it is 
found by the X-ray man as he 
makes a routine examination. But 
recent studies have shown that 
thousands of people at some time 
must have had an ulcer which 
never gave much trouble and soon 
healed without any treatment. 
Just what are stomach ulcers? 
They are sores like canker sores in 
your mouth or the sores you get in 
the skin after a boil has been 
opened. They usually heal quite 


rapidly (within a few weeks). Be- 
tween the times when the ulcers 
are present, the patient has no 
symptoms, but during the attack 
he may have pains in the stomach 
which are usually relieved by tak- 
ing of any kind of food or drink, 
and there may be heartburn, sour 
taste and even vomiting. 

Some of the less common ulcers 
may bleed; some may break 
through the stomach wall and 
cause peritonitis, requiring im- 
mediate operation; some may 
cause obstruction, with severe 
vomiting, and may require opera- 
tion later. The ordinary ulcer 
without complications, however, 
does not require operation. 

Who is most likely to get a 
stomach ulcer? A specialist, Dr. 
Roland W. Wright, gave me the 
following answer: 

“Stomach ulcers are a disease 
of the civilised world and afflict 
chiefly the striving and ambitious. 
These individuals are the ones who 
are always in a hurry, always 
working under pressure. They feel 
that the world depends on them 
and that they must always keep 
active. Frequently they are very 
successful because they are so 
energetic. 

“Ulcers may occur at any age, 
even in young infants. The child 
with ulcers is much like an adult 
with ulcers; the brighter-than- 
average, tense type, who bottles up 
his ‘emotions. Such children may 
carry their ulcer troubles into 
adult life—so that tense little tykes 
grow into big, tense tycoons.” 
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Here is a typical stomach ulcer 
case. Larry is married, thirty- 
eight, an accountant for a large 
company. He is ambitious, and 
hard work never stops him. But he 
is the nervous type. 

Things aren’t going too well at 
the office. They hired a younger 
fellow with less experience and 
made him office manager. And 
they gave the new man more 
money to start with than Larry 
was earning after eight years of 
service. Larry begins to worry 
about his job, his future security. 

His grievances grow, and so do 
his worries. Soon his mental con- 
fusion upsets his digestion. Larry 
begins to complain to his wife 
about the food. It is causing him 
a raw, burning feeling in his 
stomach. His mental confusion up- 
sets the normal flow of digestive 
juices into his stomach. 

The same chemicals which can 
disintegrate a raw beefsteak go to 
work on the helpless stomach 
tissues. Soon a white crater, a 
stomach ulcer, forms at the focal 
point of attack. I grows and 
spreads as Larry’s condition be- 
comes worse. In this condition, he 
undergoes the severest physical 
torture, All but a few foods bring 
on nausea, burning sensation, and 
loss of strength. 

Larry’s first need is a controlled 
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diet, which will help counteract 
excess stomach acids and reduce 
their secretion. Greasy foods, fat 


meats, and seasoned or spicy 
foods become taboo. All types of 
alcoholic beverages go on the black 
list, as well as all but a bare mini- 
mum of tobacco, Citrus juices are 
reduced and milk intake increased. 

But dieting will not cure Larry 
of his stomach ulcer. It will prevent 
the white crater from growing to 
dangerous size, or from boring 
through the stomach wall. But to 
rid himself of his stomach ulcer, 
he will have to unload his worries, 
to give his mental equipment a 
chance to act normally. 

Stomach ulcers can cured. 
The very latest treatment helps 
you to throw your worries out the 
window where they belong, and 
then shift your mind from high 
gear to low. Next, instead of put- 
ting you on a starvation diet, as in 
the past, many doctors are recom- 
mending an increase of food in- 
take. This is especially important 
in moments of sudden tragedy, or 
in periods of accelerated tension, 
in order to give the powerful 
digestive juices something to work 
on beside irritated or injured 
stomach tissues. Milk, plenty of 
milk, is very good in most cases, 
as it is believed to contain an anti- 
stomach ulcer vitamin. 
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‘TACT consists in knowing how far we may go too far. 


‘THE outcome of the income depends on the outgo for the 


upkeep. 
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The Heart of a Book 


FOR THE 
LIFE OF 
HIM 
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RISH Free State troops in 

the County Cork séeking a 
certain militant Republican had 
orders to shoot him at sight. 
When they arrested a protesting 
wool merchant from Dublin, he 
answered the description circula- 
ted. 

“We'll take him to the 
General,” they decided. 

Then they took a look at him. 

“He’s only a Jewman—we’d 
be wasting our bloody time,” de- 
clared one and kicked him into 
the street. 

In Berlin, when England de- 
clared World War I against 
Germany, a young Dublin-born 
engineering apprentice—a Jew— 
was detained as a British subject. 
An Irishman, the Bishop of 
Kilmore, was there also. He en- 
listed the aid of the Papal Nuncio 
on behalf of the youth, with 
whose parents he was acquainted. 
The lad was let go on signing a 
parole not to fight against 


The youth’s father, a Lithuanian 
Jew, had come to Dublin as a 
boy with only shillings in his 
pocket and not a word of English. 
He built up a furniture business 
in Dublin. 

The Lithuanian Jew was a 
man of peace. To keep his son 
far from war, he sent him to 
America to seek his fortune. 
When the young man secured, for 
his New York City employer, a 
contract from Woolworth’s for 
thousands of electric-light bulbs, it 
might be supposed he was on the 
way to fortune. “ Take it away!” 
the employer told him. The poor 
man, with the aid of his family, 
was hand-manufacturing a mere 
couple of dozen bulbs a day! 
But Woolworth’s representative 
liked the look of the young 
fellow, and, at his nod, the Bank 
disgorged capital for men and 


machines. That young Dubiia 
man was going places! 
Then, 1917 . . . America at 


war. All Americans and citizens 
of allied countries for the draft. 
The young man _ showed his 
signed parole. He could go home 
to Ireland, they said. 

That was exactly what Robert 
Briscoe, twenty-three year old, 
Irish-born Jew wanted them to 
say. He had sorrowed for the 
griefs that had fallen on Ireland, 
the failure of the 1916 Rising, 
the executions that followed. And 
he had met men who were in 
America seeking men, arms and 
money to carry on the Irish 
struggle—notably Liam Mellowes, 
who, with “ Dev”, was to hold 
his loyal affection always. 


Alcoholics Unanimous 


- 

| REMEMBER reading in Herodotus of a fierce nomadic tribe 
whose habit it was to get drunk before taking an important 
decision. Next morning they would review the decision in 


the light of sobriety. 


When there was no time to get drunk they would take their 
decision and act, but next morning they would get drunk 
and see how the decision looked after they had had a chance 


to drink first, 


St. JoHN DonN-Byrn_E in The Tatler 


Irish by nationality, Jewish by 
religion, Bob Briscoe was never 
aware of any conflict between the 
two. His father, strictly orthodox, 
had taught his children to think 
of themselves as Irish, even as he 
taught them to keep sacred their 
traditions as the Chosen People. 

Robert Briscoe embarked on 
the perilous war-time voyage to 
Ireland, his cabin-mate a much- 
wanted I.R.A. man, Eamonn 
Martin, travelling on a forged 
passport—whether the com- 
panionship was arranged by 
Providence or by Liam Mellowes, 
he never knew. “It was Eamonn 
Martin who set me straight on 
the course I was to follow for 
the rest of my life,” relates 
Robert Briscoe. 

They lost a ship of the convoy 
and cleaved ahead through the 
pitiful, drowning victims of the 
torpedo attack. Arrived in Liver- 
pool, Eamonn Martin was next in 
line for questioning by the immi- 
gration officer. 

“ Religion?” was the query. 

““ Mosaic,” replied the Irish 
Jew and he wisecracked to such 
further infuriating effect that the 


ruffled officer scarcely glanced at 
Martin’s papers. 

A new face, not in the police 
“rogue’s gallery”, is useful in 
Dublin. Cautiously, he is accep- 
ted by the ILR.A. and the day 
comes when he takes _ the 
Republican Oath. 

Neither to his father nor to the 
Jewish girl he loves does he dare 
confess how deeply he is involved. 
His father is, later, to be hurt 
and resentful; Lily becomes his 
wife and loyal accomplice. There 
are later times when the baby 
Joan’s more intimate garments 
could a tale unfold. “ No English- 
man would undress a baby girl,” 
says Lily. 

Lily and Joan are left behind 
and Robert Briscoe is in Germany 
again. Michael Collins sends him 
to buy arms and ships to carry 
them, Derry-born Charley 
McGuinness, master-mariner, ad- 
venturer, comes into the picture, 
tough enough for anything, even 
quelling mutiny, and “Captain 
Swift” (nom-de-guerre of the 
arms-buyer) gets an order from 
his superior officers. He is to see 
that Charley goes to Confession! 
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The I.R.A. will risk a man’s life, 


but never his soul, comments 
Bob. Charley has not been to 
Confession for years. The odd 


assignment is carried out when 
two Franciscans “ casually” drop 
into a tavern a couple of times and 
one of them takes on Charley in 
private and—after a tough time— 
wins. 

Comes the Treaty—ratified by 
seven of a majority, “Dev” 
broken by emotion—and Robert 
Briscoe is to wish his gun pur- 
chases at the bottom of the sea, 
as Civil War sees them aimed by 
brother against brother. There is 
a day when he wishes a ship he 
bought, The City of Dortmund, 
in the same place. It is, in fact, 
in the River Lee, in Free State 
hands, and on the deck a former 
comrade who waves a greeting 
and then remembers that things 
have happened and that Bob 
Briscoe, the man trying to reach 
Cork by row-boat, is “ wanted”. 
As he rushes to raise the alarm, 
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Robert Briscoe makes himself 
scarce. 
“Now I was dead,” Robert 


Briscoe comments, when relating 
the occasion on which the Free 
State troops decided to take him 
to General Dalton. But the omis- 
sion of an adjective saved him. 
His former comrades had for- 
gotten he was a Jew! 

So the Jewman was kicked into 
the streets and thence to the Dail, 
a debonair Jewish deputy and 
Whittington-wise—against greater 


odds than Dick faced, as Bob 
Briscoe remarks. And, thence 
again, to the rapturous, ticker- 


tape welcome New York gave to 
the Jewish Lord Mayor of 
Dublin’s fair city. 

But all of the foregoing is not 
even a complete outline. Bob tells 
the whole story of his thrill- 
packed life in his best-selling 
book, For the Life of Me, written 
in collaboration with Alden 
Hatch (Longmans, London. 21s.) 

E. Mac A. 
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[N Ireland one travels 2,240 yards to the mile. In England a 

mile is 1,760 yards, in Scotland the mile is 124 yards 
longer. Italy has 1,467 yards to the mile, but in Spain when 
one is told it is only a mile away, it will be 5,028 yards to 
walk. When you start walking through Austria you will have 
walked 8,296 yards before you have completed an Austrian 


mile. 


[1 happened during the frosty weather. The clergyman was 
covering the bonnet of his ancient and battered car with 


a rug. 


As a boy passed by he called out: “It’s no good, sir—I 


seen it.” 


Church of Ireland Gazette 


The reason why the bells are 
ringing for younger couples 


MORE HASTE 
TO THE 
WEDDING 


JOSEPH FOYLE 


the Irish 


HE average age of 

grooms who married in 1957 
was 31.7 years, compared with an 
average of 27.6 for the brides. 
That information may seem of 
little significance, till it is recalled 
that the corresponding averages in 
1945-46 were 33.1 and 28.0, while 
in 1925-26 they were 34.9 and 
29.1. 

In other words, the tendency to 
marry comparatively late in life is 
slowly disappearing. That remark- 
able fact has received surprisingly 
little attention. 

Up to now, ages at marriages 
could only be gauged from the 
Censuses of Population made every 
ten years. Since the introduction 
of the new form of Marriage 
Register in 1957, however, par- 
ticulars of age at marriage become 
available every year from the regis- 
tration records. 

Why are we Irish beginning to 
marry earlier in life? 

First it must be said that 1945- 


Condensed from 


46 is not a good year with which 
to compare ovr performance in 
recent years, since it coincided 
with the partial ending of the con- 
fused conditions that prevailed 
during the 1939-45 World War. 
Marriages which might have taken 
place during previous years under 
normal conditions had to be post- 
poned, thereby raising the average 
age at marriage in the years after 
the war. 

The fact remains, however, that 
we seem to be marrying younger 
at present, as there were also signs 
during 1958 and 1959 to show that 
many young couples were “ hitting 
it off”. Judging from the new 
factors operating over the past few 
years which encouraged ideas 
about marrying, on the one hand, 
and enabled many to afford, finan- 
cially, married life, on the other, 
the lower averages do not come as 
a surprise. 

The romantic instincts in the 
Irish have been kept active im 


the Irish Press 
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recent years, and are being stimu- 
lated at present, by a number of 
influences. There is more social 
intercourse between boys and girls, 
young men and women, than ever 
before. Parents are no longer so 
strict about “ boy-friends” and 
“girl-friends”, + preferring to 
supervise rather than forbid while 
ecclesiastical authorities seem to be 
adopting much the same attitude. 

Participation in community 
activities—such as parish and club 
socials, local shows, dramatics, and 
so on—is providing ample oppor- 
tunities for intermingling, includ- 
ing breaking down social barriers. 
Dancing is probably the most 
popular all-the-year-round recre- 
ational activity in Ireland among 
young people, who value most the 
scope provided for making new 
friends. 

In this connection, the stimulus 
resulting from the use of motor 
cars in rural areas has been power- 
ful. It is nothing unusual for car- 
loads of dancers to travel long 
journeys at least once a week— 
often two or three nights in the 
one week—to large dance halls 
accommodating up to 2,000, 
especially when popular bands are 
playing. Dancers in rural areas 
engage in the pastime more fre- 
quently, if anything, than those in 
urban areas. 

Another important factor has 
been the growth in girls’ earnings. 
The old practice of girls and young 
women going to dances, only if 
escorted by young men, has dis- 
appeared completely, as girls are 
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BY INTERNATIONAL 
STANDARDS 

F course, we still marry late 

in life by international 
standards. In 1946 the nearest 
approach to our average of 33.1 
for grooms was Switzerland at 
31.1, while a whole string of 
other countries — including 
England at 29.7—had 
averages than ours. In the 
intervening years, no doubt, 
those countries have lowered 
their average further. 

A recent report from the 
United States showed that 
grooms there are, on average, 
a little over 22 years, 
brides are generally a couple 
of months over 20 years. Of 
course, the number of homes 
broken up, after such early 
marriages, has also increased 
over the same period. 


lower 


while 
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well able to pay their way indepen- 
dently now, some even providing 
transport (often for men!) of their 
own. 

Of course, the earnings also 
enable the girls to dress and adorn 
themselves attractively. They even 
arrange parties for all their friends 
at their own expense, or almost. 

It is easy to understand, there- 
fore, why the idea of getting mar- 
ried is tending to strike young 
Irish people forcibly earlier in life 
than hitherto. Allowing the idea to 
become a reality is another thing. 
In so far as financial considerations 


THE 


exert an influence—and they 
would seem to play a very impor- 
tant part in the thinking of those 
of marriageable age in Ireland—a 
number of changes have taken 
place to facilitate marriage. 

Men now know that they can 
earn enough to afford married life, 
if they wish to take the necessary 
measures. The loosening up in 
Irish business affairs in recent 
years has enabled ambitious young 
men to increase their incomes, 
either through organised trade- 
union pressure or enterprising in- 
dividual efforts in offices, factories, 
shops and on farms. 

Irish Catholics would seem to be 
coming near the attitude of their 
Protestant countrymen who, as the 
Six-Counties figures show, tend to 
marry younger. Protestants seem 
to have few inhibitions about 
abandoning native places for 
higher earnings, when that is the 
only way to afford marriage, 
whereas Catholics are slower to be 
determined so much by financial, 
material considerations. 

The falling age of marriage 


“ Take My Hand...” 


IRISH DIGEST 


averages, and other evidence, such 
as the movement of surplus sons 
and daughters from farms at early 
ages, suggest that Irish Catholics 
are less reluctant now to move 
from childhood scenes for more 
money, when marriage is made 
possible thereby. 

The fact still remains that many 
Irish men and women do not 
marry at all, though we cannot 
know the exact numbers till the 
1961 Census of Population is pub- 
lished. 

From the financial viewpoint, 
many reasons can be found for that 
situation—the financial indepen- 
dence of girls, for instance, that 
enables them to afford much social- 
mixing also discourages them from 
trying to make-do with Irish hus- 
bands’ incomes, while the expen- 
sive social activities of young Irish 
men and women do not make it 
easy to save for married life. 

However, whatever about the 
numbers of bachelors and spin- 
sters among us, the point now is 
that those marrying are doing so 
earlier in life. 


BisHor FuLToNn SHEEN tells a story connected with the title 
of his telecast, “ Five times married,” the Gospel story of 
the Samaritan woman who met Our Lord at the well. 
But the joke is about a modern woman five times married 
already who was marrying a man who had not been wed 


before. 


Entering the church, the nervous bridegroom dithered at 
the door saying: “ What shall I do?” 
“Take my hand,” said the bride. “I know the way.” 


[DON’T waste time on punctuality—there’s no one there to 


appreciate it. 


T. E. B. CLARKE 


A glimpse of the 1916 Rising— 
through pro-British eyes 


We F ought on the Root 
of Trinity College 


MICHAEL TAAFFE 


oF Mee says Stephen’s Green 
and the General Post 
Office are full of rebels,” an- 
nounced my mother, putting 
down the telephone receiver. Her 
cheekbones were flushed with 
excitement. “ You know how your 
aunt exaggerates, but all the same 
rm going to Northumberland 
Road to see if Mother is all 

.” 

“ Rebels? ” 

“Yes. Sinn Feiners, I suppose. 
Get my bicycle! ” 


I pushed the wooden-rimmed 
machine round to the front door 
and watched her arrange her 
skirts over the protective netting 
of the back wheel, mount, and 
pedal determinedly down the road. 

These were uneasy days for me. 
The loss of my cousin, William, 
who had died in Belgium at the 
head of his platoon in some minor 
attack, shouting, “ Come on the 
Connaught Rangers! ” had been 
a stunning blow. 

It was assumed by my parents 
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that I would in due course join 
the British Army, but with an 
admirable restraint my father for- 
bore to influence me in any way. 
My mother, anxious to see me in 
khaki like her nephews and the 
sons of so many of her friends, 
occasionally looked at me with an 
unspoken question in her eyes. No 
one reproached me openly, but 
phere was brittle, 

“Me anwhile I had entered the 
Medicai School of Trinity College. 
Faced with the necessity for doing 
something useful during this un- 
comfortable period between the 
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world of school and an adult life; 


I had chosen to read medicine. 
My reason for the choice was 
partly, I think, because it was one 
of the few callings that constituted 
a generally accepted substitute for 
service in the armed forces; but I 
was also affected by the romance 
of a doctor’s life, powerfully 
evoked in me by the writings of 
Conan Doyle. 

I thought of these things as I 
watched my mother pedalling 
down the road. Even she, I re- 
flected, was taking some sort of 
action to deal with the present 
situation, whatever it might be. 
She must be quite forty, I thought, 
while I, soon to be eighteen, was 
lurking embusqué at home. 

Suddenly it became imperative 
to get out of the house. There was 
no tram at the Donnybrook term- 
inus, so I made my way on foot 
through the village and along 
Morehampton Road to Leeson St. 
I was half-way down Leeson 
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Street when a shot rang out from 
somewhere in front. It was the 
first time in my life that I had 
heard a shot fired in what I sup- 
posed to be anger and the fiat, 
echoing sound was a daunting 


reminder that Aunt Avice’s de- 
scription of the situation in 
Stephen’s Green and elsewhere 


might not be so wide of the mark. 

I had left the house with no 
fixed idea of my destination, feel- 
ing merely that I ought to get 
closer to the scene of operations 
and discover for myself what 
was going on, but now it was 
suddenly clear that I must go to 


Trinity. I crossed Lower Baggot 
Street at a trot, hurried down 
Merrion Street and sprinted 


across to the Lincoln Gate. The 
sight of Massey, the college porter, 
in his peaked velvet cap and coat 
with brass buttons, was reassuring. 

“What’s going on inside?” I 
asked through the bars, as he 
unlocked the heavy iron gate and 
passed me in. 

“Ah, they're all up at the 
Front Gate, arrangin’ what I 
heard tell was a plan o’ cam- 
paign,” said Massey. “’Tis quiet 
here,” he added placidly. 

I crossed the College Park. At 
the Front Gate there was quiet 


animation, slightly furtive in 
character. The inner wooden 
doors were shut and a single 


electric bulb shone dimly in the 


high, vaulted ceiling of the vesti- , 


bule. As I entered the gloom of 
the archway a small figure im 
khaki bounded aggressively from 
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the porters’ lodge. He came to a 
halt in front of me, legs wide- 
spread, his gloved hands holding 
a short leather-covered cane. The 
ribbon of the Military Cross was 
bright on his tunic. 

“Well, thank God for that! ” 
he said, grinning. “ Another medi- 
cal student’s turned up! Jolly 
good! Come to win the war?” 

From somewhere beyond the 
closed doors the noise of firing 
ripped through the silence. I 
winced. Boyd-O’Kelly continued 
to regard me steadily. 

“Can’t have too many men,” 
he barked, his round, little boy’s 
face incongruous under the khaki 
hat. “Got to defend the Library 
at all costs, y’see,” he added. 

I had a nightmare vision of a 
last stand at the Library windows, 
ammunition spent, while a horde 
of rebels with fixed bayonets 
swept in line across the Fellows’ 
Garden, 

“What can I do to help?” I 
muttered uncertainly, feeling that 
the words severed my last link 
with “the haven of civilian life. 

“Well, you’d better come up 
to the Regent House and see 
Lawford,” said Boyd-O’Kelly. 
“No! Wait a minute—have a 
look at our corpse first! ” 

He threw open a door beside 
the porte~*’ lodge. 

Eight sionths in the Medical 
School had made me familiar 
enough with death as exemplified 
by the mummy-like subjects that 
had once been human beings. 
When the initial repugnance to 


sinking a scalpel in the flesh of 
these anonymous cadavers had 
been overcome, one thought little 
about them as people. 

The young man on the floor 
of that stone-walled niche was 
different. He rested as quietly as 
any of the subjects in the dissect- 
ing-room, but he was new to 
death and looked as if he might 
get up off the flags at any 
moment and go about his busi- 
ness, 

His drab uniform melted into 
the colourless stone, so that his 
hands with their fingers upcurled 
and his face, startlingly white in 
the gloom, seemed to have no 
true connection with the rest of 
him, like those figurines carved 
of wood with ivory extremities. 
His mouth was slightly open, 
showing regular, discoloured 
teeth; long lashes rested on the 
pallor of his cheekbones, and 
there was a small black hole in 
his temple, Beside him lay his hat 
with its draggled plume. 

“They came through an hour 
or so ago on bikes, heading to- 
wards the G.P.O.,” Boyd-O’Kelly 
said. “Didn’t expect anyone to 
be here, I dare say. We got this 
chap and winged another, I think, 
but he kept on going. Daly and 
I brought him in. Come on up to 
the Regent House! ” 

Daly, the porter with the 
Kitchener moustache, clicked his 
tongue gently against his teeth 
and closed the door on the re- 
mains of the young man who had 
set out from somewhere unknown 
that morning to help in the con- 
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ENGLISH-IRISH DICTIONARY 
DE BHALDRAITHE 


This new authoritative dictionary contains from 45,000 
to 50,000 articles apart from many phrases and idioms in 


the articles. 


It is based primarily on common English 


usage, the object be ng to supply the average reader with 


Irish equivalents for his everyday language. 


A feature 


of the work is its efficient dealing with modern technical 
terminology. The standard spelling and grammar is used 


throughout 


This dictionary will be indispensable to the student, the 
teacher, the writer and to all those who use Irish in their 


work. 
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A HISTORY BOOK THAT MADE 
HISTORY 


THE 


CROMWELLIAN 
SETTLEMENT 
OF IRELAN 


jOHN P. PREN :AST 


This ciassic work, first printed in 1865 and 
reprinted in 1920 by The Mellifont Press 
Limited, was destined to have a profound 
effect on the course of recerit Irish history. 
David Lloyd George, Prime Minister of 
England, consulted it when the Anglo- 
Irish Treaty of 1921 was being negotiated 
in order to get the genes. of the Irish 
problem. The Irish leaders found in it 
the juridical justification for the momentous 
decision then taken to withhold the payment 
of Irish land annuities to the British 
Government. Apart from the great influence 
that The Cromweilian Settlement of Ireland 
has exercised, it is a volume of enthralling 


nterest and » must for any would-be 
student of Irish history. Modern history 
up to Hitler’s campaign of race e termina- 
tion against the Jews during World War II, 
an offer no parallel to the Cromwellian 
Settlement, which quite frankly planned 
the extermination of the Irish Race. Under 
it the landed proprietors and political 
leaders of Ireland were forcibly transported 
to perish in the barren highlands of 
Connaught, while the commun people were 
made the s!aves of the Cromwellian soldiers 
who were settled by Cromwell in the three 
srovinces of Ulster, Leinster and Munster. 
t yung boys and girls were shipped in tens 
# thousands to the sugar plantations of 
lamaica and the Barbadoes and only 
enough of the ancient race were allowed to 
remain as would provide serfs for the 
conquerors 

he Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland is 
a scholarly and objective work, based on 
contemporary records and documents whose 
authenticity is beyond dispute 

$24 pp.,Size Crown 8vo. Bound in cloth 
with dust jacket. Price (post and packing 
meluded) $10.00. C. J. Fallon Limited, 
Kingsbridge, Dublin 
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Their Damnable Dullness 


| HAVE no more recollection of my first book than of my 
first meal. I cannot recollect any time when I could not 
and did not read everything that came in my way. 

The two literary sensations of my childhood were un- 
doubtedly the Pilgrim’s Progress and the Arabian Nights. 
This shows that I was as good a critic in my infancy as I am 
now, though I could not then give such clever reasons for 


my opinion. 


Children’s books, from the accursed Swiss Family Robinson 
onwards, I always loathed and despised for their dishonesty, 
their hypocrisy, their sickly immorality, and their damnable 
dullness. My moral sense, like my literary taste, was sound. 


quest of Dublin. Climbing the 
stairs to the Regent House, I 
wished that wars could be fought 
without casualties. 

In a chair in one corner of the 
magnificent room over the Front 
Gate drooped an ancient Fellow 
in a baggy tweed suit. He was 
fast asleep, a rifle between his 
knees. Despite the weapon, he 
looked less formidable than on 
the last occasion on which I had 
seen him, gowned and declama- 
tory on his rostrum. 

At a table under the high 
window sat Tom Lawford, the 
brewer, in his captain’s uniform, 
writing busily. Boyd-O’Kelly 
advanced and saluted. Lawford 
flicked an acknowledging finger in 
the direction of his bald head and 
they conversed inaudibly. 

“Are you in the Officers’ 
Training Corps? ” Boyd-O’Kelly’s 
question floated across the 
chamber. 

“Tm afraid not,” I answered, 
feeling inadequate. 

“ Oh—well,” said Boyd-O’Kelly 
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dispiritedly, He turned to Law- 
ford, shrugged, saluted again, and 
came towards me. “The Army’s 
due to send someone to help us 
out before long,” he said. “ But 
anyway, you'll want to see what’s 
going on above. You can get 
to the roof out that way.” He 
pointed. “But watch yourself! 
There are snipers all up Dame 
Street.” 

The trapdoor in the leads was 
open and I scrambled through, 
keeping my head low and wonder- 
ing uneasily when the lynx-eyed 
rebels on the roof tops all round 
would open fire. I crawled for- 
ward, and was confronted sud- 
denly by the dirty face of Pinky 
Wilson, a student of divinity 
whom I knew slightly. 

“ God! ” said Pinky, slithering 
towards me, “If you hadn’t 
come Id have had to do it up 
here. D’ye know I’ve been here 
for hours—for hours, dammit? 
Someone should have come to 
take over long ago! You know 
the orders? ” 
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well worthy of a place on our book- | 


shelves 


including Packing & Postage 


The Irish Catholic : 
“ Mr. Hogan paints a sharp picture of | 


~~ d } 
the austere home in Clare, of the slums | 


of cquntry and city. Romantic love and | 
something else give fire where the | r 
narrative lags. Camps on the Hearthstone | 


recreates the atmosphere of Dublin | 
before and during the stirring days of | 


* es 
the * Rising ’.” Writin 
The Irish Press : 4 


“The great virtue of Patrick Hogan’s | 
g 


novel is that it passionat tely and vividly | Short story writing is the hobby. 

Ils ons ow - of the Learn the essential technique by post—the 

recalls 2 mans Own memories 0 : Regent Institute way. In a fascinating course 

days that led to the Great Strike of 1913, you are shown how to get plots, how to oon 
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» sell your MSS 
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take over 


” 


“Tm not here to 
from you! I’m only 

“Can’t help that,” said Pinky 
urgently. “You'll find the gun 
an’ all up there in front . 
orders are to treat everyone you 
see who isn’t in khaki as a rebel.” 


“D’you mean to shoot at 
them? ” 

“Of course! That’s what 
you’re here for! ” 


“Have you been shooting at 
everyone? ” 

“Course I haven’t, but those 
are the orders. I think it’s that 
blood-thirsty little sot with the 
M.C.” 

I inched forward into the lonely 
wilderness of grimy stone. Close 
to the parapet were a .303 rifle, 
several clips of ammunition, a tin 
of cigarettes and a box of matches. 
Sixty feet below and in front the 
empty vista of Dame Street led 
away towards Dublin Castle. To 
the left and right, Grafton Street 
and Westmoreland Street were 
deserted. I scanned the rooftops 
hurriedly. No doubt every 
chimney-stack hid a rebel sniper, 
but I could see no one. 

It seemed: a long time later, 
but was probably about a quarter 
of an hour, when I was suddenly 


aware of movement in Grafton 
Street. Instinctively, I grabbed 
the rifle. 

Ten feet between each man, 


the soldiers came slowly towards 
College Green, hugging the walls 
on either side of the street. Their 
tiles were held at the port and 
here and there a bayonet flashed 
as it caught the light. The khaki 


figures moved forward yard by 
yard in silence, looking like toys 
to me on my eminence. In the 
middle of the street and slightly 
in front of his men walked an 
officer, a drawn sword erect in his 
hand. 

Daly and another porter ran 
out to unlock the gate in the 
railings and the soldiers filed in, 
the scrape of their heavy boots 
now loud on the flags. When the 
last man had disappeared below 
me, the officer sheathed his sword 
and walked calmly towards the 
gate. 

“Why can’t he hurry!” I 
thought, in an agony of appre- 
hension for him. As he came 
closer I could just make out the 
cap badge of the Leinster 
Regiment. 

Cuddling the rifle in what I 
imagined to be the professional 
manner, I looked along the sights. 
To this day I don’t know whether 
it was by accident or design that 
I squeezed the trigger. The rifle 
jumped against my cheek and 
across the street a white spot 
appeared high up on the stone 
facade of the Bank of Ireland. 

As my ears stopped ringing, 
“What the hell do you think 
you're shooting at?” hissed Pinky, 
emerging from the trapdoor. 


My mother looked upset. 

“How did you get on?” I 
asked. “Is Gran all right ?” 

“Those English soldiers in 
Ailesbury Road!” she said ex- 
plosively, ignoring my question. 
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“There were a lot of them with 
bicycles. Ignorant yahoos! ” 

“But, Mother, you always say 
the Irish are yahoos, you know! ” 

“Will you listen to what ’'m 
trying to say? I asked them how 
long all this nonsense was going 
to go on. They had the cheek to 
say that Dublin would be cleaned 
up soon, but it might take longer 
to round up the hill tribes.” 

“ The—what? ” 

“The ‘ill troibes’! That's 
what the man said. Did you ever 
hear—? ” 

“Well, after all—maybe he’s 
served in India? ” 


Bad Day for a fob 


“Nonsense!” My mother 
looked at me in exasperation. 
“How dare they! How dare they 
talk like that about Irish people!” 

“Well, after all, they’re rebels, 
you know.” 


“T don’t care!” said my 
mother fiercely. “They’re Irish 
whatever else they are:” 

I left her fulminating and went 
to put her bicycle away. My mind 
was seething with the day’s hap- 
penings, but all that evening and 
later, when I lay on the edge of 
sleep, I thought mostly of the 
young Leinsters’ officer, who 
didn’t look much older than I was. 


A CERTAIN famous burglar is reputed to have said to a 

prison chaplain: “I ought to have turned the job up, 
parson, after seeing a squint-eyed woman. That’s what did 
it. But chanced it I did, and here I am with a three years’ 


stretch!” 


Pickpockets believe that it means seven years’ bad luck to 


pick the pockets of a red-haired woman, or to make any 
attempt at “lifting” from a person wearing green. One 
shark fondly believed he was in prison because he lifted a 
gold watch from a man whose green tie was hidden by a 
scarf. 

Other criminal beliefs are that you are asking for trouble 
if you get your hair cut on the day you do a “job”, and 
that all pickpockets should carry a date stone as a mascot; 
burglars must carry a piece of coal. Friday is a bad day for 
“a job” and Monday a good day. 

The Advocate 


A CIVIL servant complained of sleeplessness. 
“ At what time do you go to bed?” asked the doctor. 
“Oh, I do not mean at night, doctor, but during office 
hours.” 


THE next (February) issue of THE IRISH DiGcEst will be published 
on Thursday, Ffanuary 28. 


Our Postbag 


“Gop BLess Your Work ”—Mr. 
Edward L. Moloney was kind enough 
to send us a copy of the Srraitsland 
Resorter, published monthly at Indian 
River, Michigan, U.S.A. The offices 
of editor and publisher are combined 
in the one person: Patricia Rogers 
King—a name that sounds Irish to us 
on three counts. 

Ed. Moloney, who contributes to 
this interesting publication, is Presi- 
dent of the Cheboygan State Savings 
Bank and he was recently elected 
President of the Michigan Tourist 
Council, on which he has served since 
1954. He has also been appointed by 
the Governor as an industrial ambas- 
sador for Michigan, and he is a mem- 
ber of the Small Business Commis- 
sion, And that’s not the whole story. 

“I do hope that I can continue to 


further Irish tourism in my new 
assignment,” he writes. “ I enjoy THE 
IrIsH DIGEST immensely. God bless 


your work.” 

A prayerful sentiment we heartily 
reciprocate, Ed. And — ad multos 
annos! 

* 


Witt SHOOT AND TRAVEL—In con- 
nection with an article of Irish- 
American interest in the September 
issue, John H. Irving, §so01 Redan 
Street, Houston 9, Texas, writes: 

It is well written, easy to under- 
stand, and it is true. I am half Irish- 
Scotch and would do the same thing. 
Of course, the average Irish-American 
is neither rich nor poor, unless he has 
got a good education. 

“ We have our coffee breaks and lull 
sessions also. Some of us even visit a 
bar or restaurant and discuss every- 
thing from war to women, taxes, etc., 
over a good glass or bottle of beer. 
But we are very seldom idle; if so, the 
boss has something trivial for us to do. 

* By the way, what are the prospects 
of a person over 36 years of age get- 
ting a job in England or anywhere in 
Europe? It is very difficult for a per- 
son past that age to get a job here, 
even if he finished years of college or 


higher education. I have a Texas 
truck-driving licence, or commercial, | 
am permitted to drive anything except 
buses (city) and for hire and taxis. 
“I have worked in a newspaper 
office as office boy and mail clerk, in 
other spheres as clerk, bellhop, eleva- 
tor operator (passenger and freight), 


night watchman, auto parts and 
optical goods seller, and as a mes- 
senger and mail-order clerk, soda 


fountain and drugs (not prescriptions) 
sales clerk and lumberjack’s helper. I 
have had one year of ROTC training, 
and I like to travel. How much would 
an advertisement like this cost in a 
well-read newspaper? 

“Also, I have the know-how of 
thirty-five mm. photography. In 
other words, I have a camera and will 
shoot and travel. Am I looking for a 
position with a future?” 

Would any reader like to write to 
John at the above address? 


BURYING THE HATCHET—Our redoubt- 
able correspondent, Gerald A. Rock, of 
Los Angeles, California, thinks it is 
time to call a halt to the rather pro- 
tracted controversy he has had with 
Joanne Ulrich (also of California) in 
this Department. He writes :— 

“Joanne Ulrich, I agree with you 
wholeheartedly that it is time you and 
I called a truce to enable THE IRISH 
DIGest to devote valuable space to 
far better material. Not that I think 
our correspondence has been wasted— 
quite the contrary. 

“I will answer briefly a few points 
which you bring up. 

“T agree that people of our age 
should not purchase a house; this 
should be for the young married 
couples where the husband has a 
secure position with prospects. The 
very fact of owing a mortgage tends 
to have a steadying influence on the 
breadwinner. 

“In New York, my boss, a theatre 
owner, was making out a cheque for his 
income tax when I passed a remark 
similar to yours about being ‘ gouged’ 
by the authorities. I never forgot his 
reply. He said, ‘Not at all; I thank 
God I am able to write a cheque for 
it, because I know then I have earned 
the money. And consider what I get 
in return for paying my taxes.’ 


. The 
tends 
on the 


theatre 
for his 


“Why does everybody moan and 
groan about taxation when you have 
only to sit down and ponder for a 
while and find solace in the fact that 
part of your money is devoted to the 
easing of the lot of some of the un- 
fortunate millions in Europe. 

“Since you say you have not 
formed a hasty opinion of me, Joanne, 
I take it your opinion is steadfast, but 
you are entirely wrong. I will never 
return to England or Ireland to live 
and am quite incapable of indulging 
in your appalling example of an Eng- 
lishman speaking. I, too, have a love 
of the arts, not as an emotional escape 
but from an innate love of beauty. 

“T have visited the Giant Redwoods 
and confirm your words with all my 
heart, ‘Here the presence of God is 
so close you can actually feel the 
hand of Him caressing His creation’ 
I can almost forgive you your opinions 
for these beautiful words which I have 
written ia my Golden Book of 
Memories. 

“TI don’t think I could sever our 
connection on a nicer note. It con- 
firms my impression of you that be- 
neath your fighting exterior is a real 
love of beauty and a heart of gold. 
Though the wish may be belated it 
is none the less sincere—a prosperous 
New Year.” 


* 


WONDERFUL FEELING OF LOYALTY— 
“ My husband and I visited Ireland a 
few years ago,” writes Mrs. Gertrude 
Collins Hall, Minnesota, “and it was 
like going home, although all his 
people originated in New England.” 
It is easy to understand Mrs. Hall’s 
reactions, because her father hailed 
from Ardagh, Co. Limerick, and her 
maternal grandparents from Mayo. 
“What a wonderful feeling of 
loyalty to Irish traditions they in- 
stilled!” she remarks. And she be- 
lieves this is true of all Americans of 
Irish descent. 
But she was exceedingly with 
a famous telecast of alleged Irish in- 
terest some time ago, and she wrote 
in no uncertain terms to Ed. Murrow 
to tell him so. “It was a disgrace to 
all of us,” she comments. “ It is diffi- 
cult to undeftstand why it was pre- 
sented in such an unfinished state.” 


We cordially reciprocate her good 
wishes. 
* 


“SWEET LOVELY INNISKEEN ”—An- 
other American (naturalised) who has 
visited Ireland in recent years is 
Patrick J. McGough, who keeps an 
eye on Federal and State taxes and 
accounts in Gary, Indiana. 

Naturally—with his wife Pauline— 
he looked in on the place of his birth 
—Inniskeen, County Monaghan, and 
he found the village unchanged after 
all the years. (Incidentally, poet 
Patrick Kavanagh, who is represented 
by an article in this issue, was born 
near here.) 

Through all his years of exile, Pat 
has never forgotten the lines written 
in praise of the district some fifty 
years ago by “the Bard of Callen- 
berg”. (Is his name not remembered?) 
Here are the verses: 


While here I sit, my fancies flit to 
Iands beyond the foam 

Where I have been, but never seen a 
spot like this at home. 

Fair nature’s hand decked her so 
grand; delightful is the scene 

In this dear place of matchless grace— 
sweet, lovely Inniskeen. 


Majestic hills and purling rills, planta- 
tions fair to view. 

Diversified on every side with oak and 
ash and yew. 

And arch-like shade their branches 
made; the Fane rolls on between, 

So clear and bright, like stars at night, 
through lovely Inniskeen. 


The chapel dome stands o’er the 
home of those beneath the clay, 

Where you can see the antique tomb- 
stones of brown and grey. 

The schoolhouse nigh, two storeys 

high—ihe haunted moat so green; 

And A little fort where fairies sport 
in lovely Inniskeen. 


The watermill beneath yon hill and 
round tower's hoary head, 

Time never marred, it seems, to guard 
the lone home of the dead. 

The church of Bess is in distress, 
wild weeds and grass so green 

Are growing where men knelt in 
prayer in lovely Inniskeen. 
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Ireland 


*. .. all their wars are merry and all their songs 
are sad,’’ wrote Chesterton of the Irish people. 
But sad or merry the songs of Ireland form an 
unbreakable link between Ireland and her children 
overseas. Through the modern miracle of record- 
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